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September Advertising in Chicago 


This statement of display advertising for the month of September, 1921, is striking evidence of The Daily News’ 
supremacy in the six-day field in the following important classifications: 


Aatemoliies. A eb ee le CC Ce” THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 
The Daily News, 52,360 lines. 


Next highest score, 34,687 lines. 6 days againet 6 


Books - - - - THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News, 9,211 lines. 


Next highest score, 6,750 lines. Capers 7 


Churches — - = THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News, 4,397 lines. 


Next highest score, 541 lines. 6 daye ageinet 7 


Clothing bt Sat Vd THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News, 167,461 lines. 6d inst 6 
Next highest score, 154,171 lines. Bt iinet 


Department Stores - THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 
The Daily News, 365,618 lines. 6 days against 7 
Next highest score, 208,508 lines. 


Educational - -~ - THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 
The Daily News, 32,844 lines. 6 days against 6 
Next highest score, 31,338 lines. 


_ of the Loop Stores - THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News, 50,487 lines. 
Next highest score, 29,127 lines. 
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6 days against 7 


Foodstuffs ‘wa THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News, 41,019 lines. 6d inst 7 
Next highest score, 35,306 lines. ° Sear treet 


Furniture ‘ea THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 
The Daily News, 56,067 lines. 6 days against 6 
Next highest score, 27,917 lines. 


Household Utilities - THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News, 11,234 lines. 6 days against 7 
Next highest score, 7,180 lines. 


Jewelers o3\« DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News, 4,989 lines. 6 days against 7 
Next highest score, 4,870 lines. 


Musical Instruments — - DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News, 31,128 lines. 6 days against 6 
Next highest score, 22,214 lines. 


Shoss + + = + paiLy NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News, 29,035 lines. 6 days against 7 
Next highest score, 28,625 lines. 


Total Display Advertising DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News, 1,014,509 lines. 6 days against 6 
Next highest score, 746,218 lines. 


THE DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 


(Figures furnished by Advertising Record Co., an independent audit service subscribed to by all Chicago newspapers.) 
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MASSACHUSETTS—-Population, 3,852,356 
Circu- 2,500 


°°Ratichorve Gam ..0sknevnees (E) 
*Boston Sunday Advertiser. .(S) 
**Boston American ......... (E) 
Boston Globe .......... (M&E) 
Besten Globo <. .'63 sv. stecs- (S) 
Baste PSO. 6s cs obs Fewe (M) 
WSs. FO 2. oc ccvateun ss (S) 
Boston Transcript ........ (E) 
Fall River Herald ......... (E) 
*Fitchburg Sentinel ........ (E) 
**Haverhill Gazette ......... (E) 
i er oe oe (E) 
**Lynn Telegram News ...(E&S) 
Lowell Courier-Citizen ..(M&E) 


New Bedford Standard-Mercury 
(M&E) 


New Bedford Sunday Standard(S) 
eae ewe wr (E) 
Worcester Tigre Gente 


lation 
5,053 
393,794 
266,006 
282,549 
309,496 
400,009 
408,945 
35,743 
11,665 
10,067 
14,983 
16,071 
17,206 
19,889 


28,569 
23,948 
19,359 


73,049 


MAINE—Population, 768,014 


+tBangor Daily Commercial... (E) 
Portland Daily Press ...(M&S) 
Portland Express ........... (E) 
Portland Telegram ........ (S) 


14,858 
14,999 
25,213 
25,070 


lines 
.025 
55 
50 
45 
55 
-60 
55 
-20 
.035 
.05 
055+ 
.06 
.05 
.045 


07 
07 
.09 


.24 


.0475+ 
.04 
-10 
-10 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—Population, 443,083 


Keene Sentinel ........... (E) 
*Manchester Union-Leader(M&E) 
+t+Portsmouth Times ........ (E) 


3,267 
27,150 
4,027 


.03 
10 
02, 


RHODE ISLAND—Population, 604,397 


+tNewport Daily News ...... (E) 


*Pawtucket Times ......... (E) 
+tPawtucket Valley Daily Times 
PUGS) co cesccsscvnne 
Providence Bulletin ....... (E) 
Providence Journal ....... (M) 
Providence Journal ........ (S) 
Providence Tribune ....... (E) 
*9WVfacteriy Bam .oscscccscake (E) 
**Woonsocket Call .......... (E) 


6,129 
23,289 


2,130 
58,154 
32,370 
52,651 
22,734 

4,486 
13,315 


.03357 
.07 


.021429 


-135 


-08 
12 


-10 
025 
.04 


VERMONT—Population, 352,428 


a eres (E) 
Brattleboro Daily Reformer. (E) 





++Burlington Daily News ....(E) 

*Burlington Free Press... .. (M) 
Tah kh rte led 4 

OO Ss. (E) 


6,722 
2,885 
7,242 
10,518 


3,010 


.025 


-03 
.04 


05 


-0214 


CONNECTICUT—Population, 1,380,631 


**Bridgeport Post-Telegram(E&M) 


**Bridgeport Post ........... (S) 
**Hartford Courant ......... (D) 
**Hartford Courant ......... (S) 
Hartford Times ........... (E) 
New Haven Register..... (E&S) 
*New London Day ......... (E) 
Norwich Bulletin ......... (M) 
**Norwalk Hour ............ (E) 
*Stamford Advocate ........ (E) 
*Waterbury Republican ....(M) 
*“Waterbury Republican ..... (S) 


+Rate on 3,000 lines. 


47,434 
21,264 
29,856 
43,511 
42,772 
31,681 
10,484 
11,199 

4,101 

7,983 
11,147 
11,688 


-145 
.085 
-08 
-10 
14 
.09 


06 


.07 
.025 


.0375 
.05 


-05 


Government Statement, October 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Statement, October 1, 1921. 
**A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1921. 


7tGovernment Statement, April 1, 1921. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


People who Save have 
Money to INVEST, and 
to INVEST one MUST 
have MONEY! 


By that token New Eng- 
land IS and has PRO- 
VEN TO BE, the best 
field for advertising good 
investments and good 
merchandise. New Eng- 
land has 40% of the Na- 
tions SAVINGS DE- 
POSITS 




















Moreover, nearly forty 


per cent of the people 


own their own homes. 


The significance of the supremacy 
of New England Savings Deposits, 
the large percentage of home owners 
and the concentration of purchasing 
power makes this a market the Na- 
tional advertiser should Advertise to, 
through this list of daily newspapers 
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‘BROOKLYN 


HEIGHTS” #6 


























80th _Anniversary of 
THE BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE 


Growing Stronger Ewery Year 


Third in volume of advertising of the seventeen New York Papers. Frequently second. 
Second in percentage of circulation gain for 1921. 
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City 


Separate 
Population Dwellings 
1,823,779 390,000 





Seal of Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Third Largest Market in America | 


is the home of one of the largest daily newspaper | 
circulations in the United States, and both local 
and national advertisers who use it are obtaining 
what they seek—profitable publicity. 


There is hardly a home, or a business office, or 
a factory in the Philadelphia territory that cannot 
be reached through The Bulletin. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


‘The Bulletin |. 


Net paid daily average circulation for September: 
483,557 copies a day 















“In 
Philadelphia 


nearly everybody reads 


The Bulletin, 





No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial methods 
of stimulating circulation are used by The Bulletin 


The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is one of the largest in America and is larger than that of any other 
daily or Sunday newspaper published in Pennsylvania. 


(Copyright, 1921, W. L. McLean) 




















Issued every Saturday—torms closin 


‘DITOR & PUBLISHE 


g at ten P. M. on the | hursday preceding the date 
of publication—by the Editor & Publisher Co., Suite 1117, New York World Build- 


cing, 63 Park Row. New York City. Private Branch Telephone Exchange, Beekman 4330 


Charter Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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MIDNIGHT DIPLOMACY MEETS SECOND DEFEAT 


Both Men in Charge of Conference Press Preparations Believe, in Real Publicity—Editors Demand 
Open Sessions—State Department Rules on Credentials 


ASHINGTON, D. C., October 19— 

Whatever may be the ultimate deci- 
sion of the Conference for the Limita- 
tion of Armament as to the 
publicity, the newspapers of America, 
of Europe and Asia and the island 
empires of the Pacific have two staunch 
friends in the men selected by the De- 
partment of State to exercise general 
supervision of the press arrangements. 

The appointment of Philip Patchin 
as the publicity director, who is to work 
in the closest co-operation with Henry 
Suydam, chief of the State Depart- 
ment’s division of current information, 
is most satisfactory to the corps of 
Washington correspondents, who after 
all have the most vital interest in the 
whole affair. 

Neither Patchin nor Suydam carries 
the taint of bureaucracy. That is a 
most fortunate circumstance for the 
newspaper men. Those two officials are 
not the sort who will “Yes” the bureau 
chiefs of the State Department. They 
have shown already a disposition to 
put themselves in the places of the 
newspaper men and to be willing to fight 
for a maximum of consideration for the 
correspondents through whose eyes the 
world will see what happens in Wash- 
ington. 

Aside from their decision to have 
the one official body of American jour- 
nalism—the Standing Committee of Cor- 
respondents—exercise the all-important 
functions attaching to the issuance of 
credentials to newspaper men, Messrs. 
Patchin and Suydam have exhibited on 
several occasions a disposition to view 
the serious problems of the press from 
the standpoint of the correspondents and 
not from that of entrenched bureau- 
cracy. Their whole attitude augurs for 
a happy relation- 
ship which should 
go far toward the 
success of the 
aims to which the 


scope of 


President of the 
United States has 
summoned the 
thought of the 
world. 

There is to be 


another important 
function here in 
connection with 
the conferenc 

Thatiis to be the 
burial of the un- 
known soldier at 
Arlington. The 
War Department 
has a real task in 
handling that af- 
fair. The pressure 
of patriotic organ- 
izations, for ade- 


By Courtesy of Saturday Evening Post 








By ROBERT BARRY 


quate representation at the exercises is 
unprecedented. The demand of political 
influence surpass belief. Yet, it is the 
view of the Standing Committee of Cor- 
respondents, to whom has been entrust- 
ed the handling of the press arrange- 
ments, that no group can be more im- 
portant than the newspapers of the 
world. 

It is to be hoped that the War De 
partment officials in charge of the ex- 
ercises at Arlington will not proceed 
to decisions which would deprive the 
world press of such facilities as would 
make it impossible for the hundreds of 
millions of newspaper readers—the 
world public—to gain a true vision of 
those solemn exercises. It is not believed 
such a contingency could come about. 
The army officers in charge of the cere- 
mcnies are given credit for too much 
sense. 

It is not unexpected that some groups 
of officials fail to be impressed properly 
with the importance of these events 
as newspaper stories. Bureau chiefs 
in Washington are so given to pleas- 
ing politicians that it comes as some- 
thing of a surprise to them to have 
newspaper men step forward with de- 
mands for space 
in excess of such 
paltry allocations 
as their unfamili- 
arity with the 
press suggested. 

Major Charles 
Thompson, who 
is chief of the 
press relations 
section of the 
War Depart- 
















and 


ment, Major Fenton, who _ rep- 
resents the military committee in 
charge of the unknown dead _ soldier 
exercises, have shown themselves to 


be most sympathetic with the require- 
ments of the world press, but it  re- 
mains to be whether the Stand- 
nz Committee of Correspondents is to 
find the “higher-ups” in the department 
ready to go along with the recommen- 
dations of the men who know most 
of the the occasion. It 
is hard for newspaper men in 
Washington to imagine that Secretary 


seen 


necessities of 
some 


Weeks would be elsewhere than at the 
side of the correspondents in such a 
contest. 

Applicstion for credentials to the 
conference for the limitation of arma- 


ment received thus far by the standing 
committee every indication that 
the greatest aggregation of news writers 
ever assembled for any historic event 
will be present in Washington on No- 
vember 11. Requests for credentials are 
coming by letter from every part of 
America and by from all corners 
of the 

The 


give 


cable 
gl »be 

Corres- 
last into 


Committee of 
has come at 


Standing 


pondents, which 


its proper recognition as the official 
body of Washington correspondents, has 
a herculean task ahead of it, if the 
papers are to be satisfied, and if it is 
to justify the faith imposed in it by 
the newspaper men of Washington, and 
the officials of the American Govern- 
ment. 

It remains for the Standing Commit- 
its power to serve 
group of Wash- 
regardless of 


demonstrate 
the whole 
correspondents, 


tee to 
efficiently 
ington 
representations in the press galleries, to 
give that proper measure of considera- 
tion to editors and publishers through- 
out the nation and the correspondents 
for publications in the far corners of 
the 

Once that felt that the 
fight Eprror & PusBLIsHER has made for 
everal will have been crowned 
with for it seems a relatively 
simple matter to have the rules of the 
press galleries of Coneress so amended 
as to embrace bona fide correspondents 
excluded from the lists of the 
Congressional Directory through the op- 
eration of a rule which may have been 
proper in 1880 but which has outlived its 
usefulness by many years. 


globe. 


is done, it is 


years 


success 


now 


MERICAN newspaper men are continuing their 


mats must 


been 


sentatives 


v2 


“4 Kee wa C 


- 


WHY NOT? 


be open. 


at the 
| suggest open 






demands that the first world gathering of diplo- 


The following opinions have 


received : 
JNDIANAPOLIS (IND.) STAR: 


“If Senators 


Borah and Harrison were American repre 
conference it would be proper for them to 
sessions to the other members But even as 


delegates it 
boorish to 


American 
would be 


try to force their de- 
mands on the visiting 
delegates Under 


HAD NTT BETTER 
it IN Yoe" ance conditions it 
x ; is little short of im 
pertinence for sen- 
ators who are not 
members of the 
American delegation 
and were not even 
consulted concerning 
the proposed confer- 
ence to try to dictate 
the method of proce- 
dure at that confer- 
ence. Mr. Underwood 
very truly said re- 
cently that politics 
should be dropped at 


7 present 


the three-mile limit. 

“We have asked 
the great military na- 
tions’ to send repre- 
Gertatives to discuss 
the subject of limit- 
ing armament. The 


delegates are coming 
as our guests. It is 


to be their confer- 
ence as well as ours, 
and their wishes 


should be respected. 
If the visitors believe 
they can work most 


ao effectively without 


(Continued on 
page 32) 
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RIGHT OF PRESS TO HONESTLY CRITICIZE 
PUBLIC OFFICIALS STILL HOLDS 





Circuit Court Throws Out Libel Suit Brought Against Chicago 
Tribune Under Name of City Administration on 
Long Established Grounds 





CHICAG ), 


October 15—Judge Harry 
“ M. 


Fisher of the Circuit Court to- 
day sustained the demurrer of the Chi- 
cago Tribune in the $10,000,000 libel 
suit brought against it by Corporation 
Counsel Ettelson using the name of the 
of Chicago. 

The court held that there was no cause 
of action in the articles published by the 
Tribune criticising the Thompson ad- 
ministration’s management of the finan- 
cial affairs of the city and charging that 
the administration had brought the city 
to the point of bankruptcy. 

“This action is not in harmony with 
the genius, spirit, and objects of our in- 
stitutions,’ read the written opinion 
handed down. It fits in rather with the 
genius of the rulers who conceived law 
not in the purity of love for justice but 
in the lustful passion for undisturbed 
power. It will, therefore, be unneces- 
sary to consider the other questions in- 
volved.” 

After a brief review of the claims set 
up by the plaintiff’s declaration, Judge 
Fisher mentioned the points made by 
the defendant and took up the Tribune’s 
first and principal contention—that the 
action was not maintainable, that to 
allow a recovery would violate the free- 
dom of the press guaranteed by the 
constitution. 

It was to this point that he devoted 
himself almost entirely and upon this 
argument that he based his decision. 
Summarized into the fewest possible 
words, he ruled that the city is a gov- 
ernment and that a government has no 
right to sue as a private person. 

“Stripped of all elaborate argument,” 
he said in this connection, “the fact re- 
mains that, if this action is maintain- 
able, then public officials have in their 
power one of the most effective instru- 
ments with which to intimidate the 
press and to silence their enemies. 

“It is a weapon to be held over the 
head of every one who dares print or 


city 


speak unfavorably of the men = in 
power.” 
And he declared that the persisent 


use of this weapon would enable gov- 
ernment officials to destroy newspapers. 

“Aside from the costs involved,” he 
said, taking up the difference between 
actions by governments and by indi- 


vidual government officials, “there is 
much that would cause an individual 
to forbear action. 

“The honest official seldom fears 
criticism He answers argument by 
argument and only in extreme cases 
resorts to law. 

“The dishonest official is often re- 


strained by the fear of laying his char- 
acter open to a searching judicial in- 
quiry. But if he can hide his own in- 
firmities by labeling his action in the 
name of a municipality the number of 
suits would be governed only by political 
expediency,” 

Toward the conclusion of his opinion, 
Judge Fisher commented upon the 
plaintiff’s contention that the statements 
published by the Tribune were false. 

“Finally, it is argued that the de- 
murrer admits the allegations in the 
declaration are false and to sustain it 
would be sanctioning falsehood,” he 
said. 

“It is not the sanctioning of falsehood, 
it is the protection of the right to speak 
the truth, the exercise of which right 


would become very hazardous if actions 
such as this could be maintained. For 
fear of publishing an occasional false- 
hood accidentally, men would refrain 
from telling the truth. 

“The court has no 
with newspapers indulging in 
and defamation than have the most 
bitter assailants of the press. But the 
remedy is not to be found in new laws 
suppressing publication. 


more sympathy 


scandal 


October 22, 1921 

his official capacity because the news- 
paper’s editorial expressions on import- 
ant subjects were credited to him al- 
though he took no part in guiding its 
editorial policy. 


WILL SPEND $900,000 ON 
SHIP ADS 


Emergency Fleet Corporation Will Push 
Four Lines Operating 23 U. S.- 
Owned Passenger Ships to Find 
1,000 New Ocean Travelers 
Wasuincton, Oct. 19. — Announce- 
ment: was made to-day by the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation of its decision 
to begin at once at $900,000 advertising 
campaign in the interest of American 
passenger vessels, confirming a note in 











DOLLAR 


[DEAS that will pull dollars are 
culation 
good newspapers, 


“Hunches.”” 


has\ been decided upon. 
to become a contributor. 


partment grow. It starts in 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 





PULLERS! 


mznagers are looking for. 
but it takes dollars to buy brains. 
of Editor & Publisher has been more popular and is wider read than 
those little brain stimulants that appear every week under the head of 


Now, we are going to start a new department devoted to ideas 
for uncovering the hidden dollars. 
It will start next week and you are invited 
Every dollar pulling idea that you send to 
the Dollar Puller Editor will bring a dollar to you. 

The fact that the idea you send is now being used by some news- 
paper will not detract from its value to us unless it-has been published 
before, but new practical ideas will be given preference in publication. 

Send your ideas to the Dollar Puller Editor and watch this de- 


the kind that advertising and cir- 
It takes brains to make 
No department 


“Dollar Pullers” is the title that 


NEXT WEEK 








“Such laws would merely result in 
suppressing the only remedy for the 
evil—publication of the truth even of 
the press.” 

The court also dwelt upon the good 
and bad qualities of the press as a 
whole, its duties to the community and 
the nation, the good faith with which 
it performs those duties, and the con- 
sequences that befall from disregard or 
violation from those duties. 

“Fortunately,” he said, “while the 
good the press is capable of rendering, 
if unfraid, is without limit, the harm 
it can do has its own limitations. 

“The press is dependent for its suc- 
cess, for its very existence almost, 
upon public confidence. It must cater 
to public sentiment even as it labors to 
build it up. It cannot indulge long in 
falsehoods without suffering the loss of 
that confidence from which alone comes 
its power, its prestige, and its reward. 

“On the other hand, the harm which 
would certainly result to the commu- 
nity from an officialdom unrestrained 
by fear of publicity is incalculable.” 

After Judge Fisher had rendered his 
decision Corporation Counsel Ettelson 
and Mr. Cleveland held a conference in 
the former’s office. 

“We have decided to make no com- 
ment except to say that we think Judge 
Fisher’s decision is wrong.” Mr. Ettel- 
son said. “We will take immediite step; 
to appeal the case.” 





HOOVER OUT OF HERALD 


Secretary of Commerc? Sells Stock ‘in 
Washington Paper 

WasHINGTON, Oct. 18.—Secretary of 
Commerce Herbert Hoover has sold his 
minority interest in the Washington 
Herald to the majority stockholders 
and has severed all connection with that 
paper, it was announced here this week. 
Practically all of the stock is now held 
by Julius Barnes and his associates. 

It is said Mr. Hoover’s interest in the 
Herald proved embarrassing to him in 


Epitor & PusBLISHER two weeks ago. 


“The appropriation made by the trus- 
tees is a tentative one,” the announce- 
ment read. “The expenditure of the 
entire amount will depend upon devel- 
opments. An accurate record will be 
kept of the results of each advertise- 
ment, after the manner of commercial 
advertising, and the sum spent will be 
subject to revision in accordance with 
the returns. The progress of the cam- 
paign will be reviewed monthly by the 
Board of Trustees of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. 


“There are at present four lines affected by 
this enterprise. They are operating 23 Gov- 
ernment-owned passenger/ steamers which are 
scheduled to make 141 round voyages in the 
next twelve months. 

“Advertising men will be interested to know 
that in order to repay the appropriation to the 
Government only one thousand additional de- 
cisions to travel abroad will have to be cre- 
ated by the Fleet Corporation during the 
coming year. This is at the rate of one de- 
cision to a city of 100,000 people. 

“The decision to institute this advertising 
campaign was reached after an intensive in- 
“vestigation of its necessity. The belief that 
it would grove a profitable investment, and 
the realization that it was a most important 
step in assisting these lines to be successfully 
operated, coupled with the policy of the 
United States Shipping Board to restore the 
American flag to a high position on the seas, 
had a material effect in convincing the 
Trustees of the Fleet Corporation that their 
action was wholly warranted. 

“It was demonstrated that 
had many advantages. 


“It will enlighten the American public on 
the fact that these American passenger steam- 
ers, especially as to cabin accommodations, 
have been built to a new standard of comfort 
and luxury, such as Americans demand from 
their best hotels. 

“Through the advertisements it is expected 
to create a new group of trans-oceanic travel- 
ers. The wording of the advertisements will 
be specific rather than general in character and 
they will contain information of value both 
to business men and women and to tourists. 

“For instance, it will bring to the atten- 
tion of the American traveler the fact “that 
there is an American line in operation to 
South America, one of whose steamers has 
cut down the time consumed in a voyage to 
Rio de Janeiro to 11 days and 2 hours, and 
to Buenos Aires to 15 days and 17 hours, and 
that another American passenger vessel has 
broken all records for crossing the Pacific. 


“The trustees felt that when these conditions 
are made known, through this advertising me- 
dium, the returns will increase travel under 
the American flag and correspondingly bring 
in greater financial results. 


this campaign 


“The appropriation was made for the sake 
of saving money. The difference between run 
=< ships at a loss and running them at a 
profit, frequently means just a few additional 
passengers, and it is the confident belief of 
the Trustees’ that when the public knows the 
facts about these American ships they will 
use them more freely than in the past and 
give them preference. 

“The Emergency Fleet Corporation is pre- 
paring litefature at the present time to make 
trans-oceanic travel easy. It will contain of- 
ficial Government information regarding pass- 
ports, income tax requirements for traveling, 
and other vital data. Through the help of 
this publicity the farmer’ of Kansas will find 
it as simple to reach Europe or the Orient as 
the citizen who lives in a seaport town or 
city.” 


SCRIPPS ALSO STARTING 
PAPER IN KNOXVILLE 


Robert Scripps-Roy Howard Manage- 
ment Will Have Fifth Daily to Their 
Credit About November 1. 
Washington News 





Another Scripps newspaper, the fifth 
to be started since Robert Scripps and 
Roy W. Howard assumed the active 
management of the longest chain of 
American daily newspapers under one 
ownership, will make its appearance in 
Knoxville, Tenn., shortly after the first 
of November, according to official an- 
nouncement made to Epitror & Pus- 
LISHER. The newcomer will be named 
the Knoxville News and become a 
member of the so-called Scripps south- 
eastern group, forming a trio of 
which the other two papers are the 
Memphis Press and the Birmingham 
Post. The personnel of the News is not 
yet ready for publication. It probably 
will be handled on the group manage- 
ment and editorship plan, as is now in 
operation in the Texas Scripps group, 
covering Houston, Dallas and Fort 
Worth. 


The Knoxville News will be a regular 
form newspaper, with one page of comics 
and the rest solid text and advertising. 
It will have the full services of the 
United Press and the Newspaper En- 
terprise Association. The News will 


be the third daily in Knoxville. The 
others are the Sentinel, an evening 
paper, and the Journal-Tribune, issued 


mornings and Sundays. The News will 
be exclusively an evening publication, 

It has been definitely decided that the 
Washington (D. C.) News, plans for 
the starting of which were announced 
in Eprror & PustisHeR last week, will 
make its first appearance shortly after 
November 1. William B. Colver is to be 
editor-in-chief, Lowell Mellett editor, 
William H. Dodge general business di- 
rector, and M. E. Zepp business man- 
ager. The Washington News will be a 
tabloid paper. 

Since the first of this year, Messrs. 
Scripps and Howard have established 
new dailies in Birmingham, Ala., Nor- 
folk, Va., and Fort Worth, Tex., and 
within the next few days Washington 
and Knoxville will feel the force of their 
progressive policies. 





Dr. E!liott N. Y. Arbitrator 


Dr. John L. Elliott has been selected 
as arbitrator of the wage scale dispute 
between the New York Employing 
Printers Association and Typographical 
Union No. 6. A teacher bv profession, 
Dr. Elliott in 1896 organized the Hud- 
son Guild in New York, a neighbor- 
hood center with various courses of 
training, including a school for com- 
positors. 





Belgo Quits Canadian Export 
The Belgo-Canadian Paper Company 
has withdrawn from the Canadian Ex- 
port Paper Company, effective Jan. 1, 
1922. Sales will be handled from the 
Shawinigan Falls (Que.) plant. 
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PUBLISHERS HAVE NO REASON TO WORRY 
OVER RAILWAY STRIKE THREAT 





From 30 to 50 Days Reserve Supply in Hands of Newspapers—Paper 
Companies Rush Advance Shipments to Capacity 
Where Required 





= TRIKE or no strike on the railroads, 
the newspapers of the United States, 
with few exceptions, are well protected 
against a shortage of newsprint paper 
and a stampede of publishers into the 
spot market in a panic to get paper at 
any price will completely undo the work 
of the past year toward restoring paper 
prices to a normal level. Fifty days’ 
supply of newsprint at the present rate 
of consumption is shown to be in the 
hands of publishers by the latest Federal 
Trade Commission report and close ob- 
servers of publishing conditions in all 
parts of the country told Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER this week that practically all pub- 
lishers of daily newspapers in their ter- 
from four to six weeks’ 
supply conveniently stored. 

It seems improbable that there will be 
a railroad strike, unless public opinion 
and the Administration are defied by 
the labor unions and the railway exec- 
utives. Nevertheless, there have been 
indications this week that some pub- 
lishers are worried over the possibilities 
presented by a nation-wide walkout and 
have been querying paper brokers and 
publishers’ associations for assistance in 
building up newsprint reserves against 
a rail tie-up. 

Study of Federal Trade Commission 
reports and conditions in the paper trade 
during the past year convinced Epitor 
& PusiisHer that their fears were 
groundless, a belief which is confirmed 
by the telegraphic messages printed be- 
low from publishers who have ‘been in 
direct touch with paper matters during 
the shortage and buyers’ panic of the 
past two years. 

About five days’ production is repre- 
sented in the stocks on hand at paper 
mills on September 30 and these have 
been largely reduced by shipment in 
advance of schedule on request of pub- 
lishers. Epiror & PuBLISHER asked 
leading mills what they were doing to 
avert a shortage of publishers’ stocks 
and received the following replies: 

P. T. DODGE, president, 
Paper Company: 


“We are receiving urgent requests all along 
the line for advance shipments and have taken 
steps to protect the interests of all our cus- 
tomers. We are starting up new machines 
almost daily and unless there is a protracted 
railroad strike, we believe our customers will 
not suffer.” 


(CANADIAN EXPORT PAPER COMPANY, 
Ltd.: 


“We are fulfilling all demands for advanced 
shipments of November stock so far as re- 
ceived. We will of course give our customers 
all protection physically possible. We have 
no stocks on hand.” 


G. H. MEAD COMPANY: 


“Our traffic department is arranging for 
boats to enable us to distribute the product of 
our mills direct to important Great Lakes points 
in the event of a railroad strike. We have con- 
siderable demand for additional tonnage for 
quick shipment and are able to meet the sit- 
uation in good shape due to our large ton- 
nage and the resultant flexibility of the nu- 
merous mills whose product we handle. Stock 
on hand at mills is very limited.” 


H. MERTON JOYCE, manager of sales. 
Great Northern Paper Company: 

“We are doing all we can to protect our 
contract customers in the way of getting out 
prompt shipments. Demands upon us for ad- 
vance shipments of November tonnage are 
very heavy, but we are unable to do any re- 
shipping as it will take the entire output of our 
mills between now and the end of the month 
to fill October orders. We haven't any re- 
serve stock on hand at our mills.” 


MENNESOTA AND ONTARIO PAPER 
COMPANY: 
“We expect to take care of all customers.” 
“Stay out of the market” is the ad- 
vice given by E. T. P. Adler, Charles I. 


International 


Stewart and Jason Rogers, none of 
whom need any introduction as faithful 
servants of the publishers’ interests. 
Their replies to telegraphic queries by 
Epiror & PuBLIsHER this week follow: 

P. ADLER, publisher, Davenport (la.) 


Times, chairman A. N. P. A. Paper 
Committee: 


“The possibility of a railroad strike presents 


a very serious problem to newspaper pub- 
lishers, Already the threat of such a strike 
has had its effect on the spot market and 


brokers quoting on spot paper are asking an 
advance over prices offered last week. This 
threat has also found publishers appealing to 


principal damage to consumers of newsprint, 
so far as immediate supply is concerned, is 
that shipments from mills during last ten days 
in October will be held up in transit. Pub- 
lishers should trace and locate this paper and 
try to get it near enough to point of publica- 
tion to reach it by motor truck. 

“With their October shipments in hand, the 
larger publishers should have on November 1 
an average of over 50 days’ supply in stock. 
This may then be economized by an approxi- 
mation to war newsprint conservation regula- 
tions and should be sufficient to last even if 
strike is 100 per cent effective in stopping 
freight movements. 

“Prudence demands that publishers discount 
possibility of strike by instituting newsprint 
economies immediately. Larger publishers re- 
porting to the Federal Trade Commission had 
on September 30 an average of 50 days’ supply 
on hand and in transit, smaller publishers 
probably more on the average 

“Those with less should take in paper to 
arrive in October if available at contract 
prices or less, but are not justified in paying 
high premiums for promise of immediate ship- 
ment. 

“Stocks in hands of New York publishers 
are said to average high and this seems to be 
true generally. Eighty-four newspaper pub- 
lishing concerns held 77 per cent of pub- 
lishers’ stock on Aug. 31, while on Dec. 31 
last, eighty-five per cent held only 70 per cent 





Publishers Association by E, 


contracting. 


f. o. b. mill on yearly contracts. 


product just to be philanthropists. 


to less than two and a half cents. 


contract.” 





FAIR PRICE ON 1922 PAPER CONTRACTS 
IS $60-$65, SAYS A. N. P. A. 


Qty to sixty-five dollars per ton will be a fair price on newsprint contracts, 

f. o. b. mill, is the advice given to members of the American Newspaper 
P. Adler, chairman of its paper committee. 
Attempts by the manufacturers to have contracts for next year include a price 
clause by which the price is to be fixed by three or four mills other than the 
mill making the contract on the average price of these mills will not meet with 
the approval of publishers and should be regarded by them as an effort on the 
part of the manufacturers to reach an “understanding.” The committee advises 
that publishers insist on the price being fixed by the mill with which they are 


“In my opinion it is impossible for the manufacturers by any artificial means 
to hold up the four cent price for next year,” says Mr. Adler. “I believe that 
publishers generally would welcome going back to the yearly basis as to price, 
rather than the quarterly adjustment, provided the price for next year is 
placed by the manufacturers at a figure which the publishers could afford to 
accept and my idea is that it should be not over 3 to 3% cents per pound, 


“While of course members of the A. N. P. A, are desirous of helping in 
every way to build up American and Canadian manufacture, they are not willing 
to pay much higher prices for their product over the prices of the foreign 


“If publishers can secure paper for next year on a contract basis of 3 cents, 
I believe that very few of them will go to the trouble and uncertainty necessary 
to buy foreign paper, but will feel that the paper manufacturers in this country 
have met their problem in a generous way, and I would predict that there would 
be very little demand for foreign paper, even though the price should go down 


“At present there is absolutely no indication of any possibility of business 
coming back with a rush for next year, and there will be undoubtedly plenty 
of paper, so that no publisher need worry about his supply. 
not supply him, there will be half a dozen others that will be glad to take his 


If one mill will 








their contract mills to rush either their regular 
or extra shipments as quickly as possible. Our 
best information is that stocks on hand with 
the publishers of the United States average 
over a six weeks’ supply and there are many 
publishers who have much more than this 
amount of paper on hand. While there are 
some indications, as this is written, that the 
strike may not take place, yet every publisher 
must face the situation as it effects his own 
condition. ; 

“I would urge, however, that if the strike 
should come publishers should not rush into 
the spot market, or should not rush into the 
spot market now, unless their supply is ex- 
tremely short. . 

“If you are in need of immediate paper, if 
you will wire the New York office of the 

. N. P. A., they may be able to help you. 

“If publishers will take a lesson from the 
recent strikes in the paper mills and not be- 
come stampeded, I feel sure the situation 
will right itself in a short time. It is incon- 
ceivable that a railroad strike could last more 
than three or four weeks and thus completely 
paralyze business of | kind without the 
government stepping in and using drastic meas- 
ures to alleviate the situation. There is also 
the possibility of having the government place 
paper on the preferred list. of shipments and 
possibly hauled by mail trains. 

“A stampede of publishers after paper just 
at this time would not only affect the spot 
market but would also have a decided influence 
in the wrong direction on the contract prices 
for next year, which are just now being ser- 
iously considered by the mills. 

“If the strike should become effective it will 
be found that a good many newspapers will 
not be able to supply a large number of their 
mail subscribers with papers on account of 
no train service and this will tend to cut down 
consumption. If the strike should come pub- 
lishers should also effect every economy pos- 
sible in® their own plant before going into the 
spot market for paper.” 


ILLIAM J. PAPE, publisher of the Water- 


bury (Conn.) Republican and president 
of the Publishers’ Buying Corporation: 


“If a railroad strike actually comes, the 


of a relatively somewhat smaller stock. The 
large publications whose needs dictated the 
high spot market of 1919-20 are less likely to 
get caught napping again. 

“This was shown during the newsprint strike 
when the subtraction from the market of 1,600 
tons daily merely held the spot price up to 
the contract price during the strike. So far 
some scrambling for tonnage in view of strike, 
the New York warehouses practically cleaned 
up, the spot mills have received orders for 
about all the paper they can deliver before the 
railroad strike and have advanced their prices 
from three and one-half cents to three and 
three-quarter and four cents, but the spot price 
is still in line with the contract price, showing 
that consumers are not panicky. It will not 
enable the mills to ship any more paper if 
higher prices are offered, so publishers should 
take when they can get at four cents or less 
aed then economize until the strike is called 
oft. 

“If the strike becomes really effective it 
will so cripple general business that advertis- 
ing will necessarily be greatly affected and our 
fifty days’ supply, which will last sixty days 
with conservation, may be stretched by reduc- 
tion in advertising columns to seventy days. 
Does anybody believe that a general railroad 
strike which is 100 per cent effective can last 
even thirty days? Conditions would be so 
intolerable that something would have to break. 

“Circulation gains from news interest in 
strike would hardly equal circulation losses 
from interruption of transportation. If or- 
dered immediately, overseas mills could land at 
Atlantic ports in six weeks some thousands of 
tons equal to several days’ North American 
production and sufficient to supply Atlantic 
seaboard points for a week or more.” 


CHARLES I. STEWART, F mn ry manager 
of the Lexington (Ky.) Herald and chair- 
man of the Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Association Paper Committee: 

“Tf a strike actually occurs, the old War 
Industries Board sceiaiinne would be a very 
good guide for newspapers in newsprint con 
servation. Most newspapers are fairly well 
stocked with newsprint. I have been advised 
of no special emergency measures on the part 
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of manufacturers or publishers. Personally, I 
doubt very much that there will be a strike. 
If it does occur, I do not believe it will tie 
up traffic long enough to cause serious embar- 
rassment to the newspapers. Naturally every 
prudent publisher will make the best possible 
use of the time before the date fixed for the 
strike to get himself in condition for a possible 
emergency. 

Jason Rogers, publisher of the New 
York Globe and a leading factor in 
newsprint affairs of the publishers, does 
not believe that the strike will take place 
and sees no occasion for a publishers’ 
panic. 

“Don’t pay high prices for immediate 
shipment of paper,” he advises. “Prac- 
tically every publisher has more paper 
on hand than he can use in a month or 
six weeks, because in their panic to be 
protected against the shortage they 
feared a year ago, they committed them- 
selves to buy all kinds and amounts of 
paper. Advertising did not come in as 
heavy as it did last year, with the re- 
sult that most of the big papers and 
many of the small ones have far more 
paper in reserve than they know what 
to do with. I have offers from three 
or four sources of paper at $50 a ton 
and there is no reason why publishers 
should pay any more for supplies.” 

Neither do publishers fear a_short- 
age of ink or stereotype matrices. In 
the event of a strike, the manufactures 
of these necessities are shipped by water 
to principal ports and thence to cus- 
tomers by motor truck. 





N. Y. POST SUES R. H. MACY 


Store Won’t Pay Bill, Claiming That 
Others Got Lower Rate 


In answer to the suit of the New York 
Evening Post against R. H. Macy & 
Co. department store to recover 
$7,105.76 for advertising space used in 
that newspaper between July 1 and 
Sept. 1 of this year, filed recently, the 
latter firm alleges that the Evening Post 
did not carry out the terms of its con- 
tract with the defendant in which it 
agreed to give this store the lowest 
rates allowed to any of its advertisers, 
and upon this general basis a counterac- 
tion of damages to the amount of $28,- 
797.35 together with the costs of the 
action. 

Macy’s advertising was taken by the 
Post at 8 cents a line. The firm alleges 
that the Post accepted advertising from 
a real estate concern at the rate of 
.0128 cents an agate line. 

A letter written Feb. 19, 1920, by J. 
Mora Boyle, of the advertising depart- 
ment of the Evening Post, to Mr. Corli- 
shaw, advertising manager of R. H. 
Macy & Co., which forms Exhibit A of 
the defendant’s answer, contained this 
paragraph : 

“We guarantee to you that you are 
receiving and shall continue to receive 
the lowest rate enjoyed by any adver- 
tiser in the Evening Post and that if 
during the term of this contract any 
advertiser is given a lower rate your 
rate will be similarly reduced.” 

The contract, which was renewed Feb- 
ruary 1, 1921, runs to January 31, 1922. 





Send-Off for “‘Lon’’ Macdonald 


Employees of the Washington Times, 
from office boy to publisher, were hosts 
at a farewell party given to A. T. Mac- 
donald, who has returned to the Hearst 
general organization in New York after 
two years as publisher and general man- 
ager of the Times. Mr. Macdonald 
was presented with a white-gold and 
platinum watch and chain and a knife 
of the same metal by the Times staff. 





Brooklyn Eagle Is 80 


The Brooklyn Daily Eagle will cele- 
brate its 80th birthday October 26. 
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APPRENTICE SCHOOLS 
VITAL, U. T. A. TOLD 


President Eynon at Toronto Convention 
Puts It Up to Members to Train 
New Printers—Gannett Urges 
Co-operation 


(Special to Eviror & PuBLisHER) 


Toronto, Oct. 20—With an attend- 
ance of approximately 1,500 dele- 
gates, the annual convention of the 


United Typothete of America, opened 
here on October 18. Mayor Church 
welcomed the visitors on behalf of the 
city and Douglas Murray on behalf of 
Toronto Typothete. J. Linton Engle, 
first vice-president, responded. 

While labor questions have not been 
dealt with in executive or open sessions 
of the convention, the problem of indus- 
trial relations has been the underlying 
thought. The open shop sentiment is 
growing and will be greatly strength- 
ened as a result of intercourse of mem- 
bers. All references by speakers to the 
advent of the open shop have been 
greeted with applause, while statistics 
presented show a marked increase in 
number of such shops. The election of 
officers resulted as follows: President, 
J. Linton Engle, Philadelphia; first 
vice-president, J. Clark Acton, Toronto; 
treasurer, Fred W. Gage, Battle Creek. 

Registration totals 1,250, being larger 
than at the 1920 convention. 

A resolution was adopted supporting 
the long price list and recommending its 
adoption on January 1. Under a new 
arrangement, paper manufacturers will 
add a profit to paper sold to printers 
and if a printer is asked to work upon 
paper supplied by a customer the paper 
manufacturer will allow a rebate. 

In his presidential address, John 
Eynon, Washington, D. C., struck 
keynote of the convention when he de- 
clared that the big problem of the day 
was the training of apprentices. Typo- 
thetz-trained apprentices would, in his 
opinion, provide a stonewall insurance 


W. 
the 


against further unreasonable demands 
on the part of labor unions. Until. to- 
day they had been confronted with 


union restrictions as to the number of 
apprentices; now, the pendulum had 
swung the other way and there were so 
many open shops in which no restric- 
tions existed, that they had an oppor- 
tunity to correct quickly the unfavorable 
situation. 

The industry was about 50 per cent 
deficient in apprentices, which was a 
condition existing to a more or less de- 
gree for years. The committee, which 
had studied the problem, would have 
presented a comprehensive program to 
the convention three or four years ago, 
had not the war intervened. The 
feature of the present gathering would 
be the explanation of the Typothetz’s 
plan for training apprentices, which 
would be made by H. P. Porter. He 
appealed to every member to make the 
apprenticeship question a personal mat- 
ter, thus retaining the advantages se- 
cured during the recent labor upheaval. 

Mr. Eynon then devoted considerable 
attention to the position of the Typo- 
thetez on the 44-hour week question, ex- 
plaining developments since the St. 
Louis convention: An effort had been 
made by the open shop division to get 
more direct action, but at a meeting of 
officers in February it had been decided 
that the U. T. A. as an organization 
should keep out of the controversy and 
leave it to the Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee, which consisted of three mem- 
bers of each division. 

During the year the Association had 
made a net gain of 170 members and 
had now a membership of 5,000 plants. 
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Financially, there was a surplus of 
$35,516 for the year, income amounting 
to $551,512 and expenditure, $515,996. 

Addresses dealing with various phases 
of the work of the organization were 
delivered by vice-president Engle, chair- 
man of executive committee; E. T. 
Miller, secretary; F. W. Randolph, field 
secretary, and J. G. Wallace, assistant 
secretary. 

Frank E. Gaanett, publisher of the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union, read 
a paper in which he urged greater co- 
operation between the commercial 
printer and newspaper publisher. The 
strike, Mr. Gannet claimed, showed that 
the interests of both were identical, and 
in New York state publishers had or- 
ganized as a body. 

“Through our association,” said Mr. 
Gannett, “we urged publishers to get in 
touch with Typotheta members and ask 
them to join the organization. We 
urged papers to give extensive space to 
the Typothete and to keep the public 
informed of the strike. We also sug- 
gested to our members that they get the 
Typothete to carry on an extensive ad- 
vertising campaign to set the public 
right on the strike. This suggestion was 
carried out in most of our cities. Some 
newspapers contributed to the advertis- 
ing fund; some gave their space out- 
right and others helped materially in the 
campaign.” 

Mr. Gannett concluded with a sugges- 
tion that the U. T. A. appoint a com- 
mittee to confer with the A. N. P. A. 
on the question of co-operation between 


newspaper publishers and commercial 
printers. 
During the afternoon, meetings of 


both open and closed shop divisions were 
held. At the former a motion was pre- 
sented calling for the abolition of the 
two sections. The resolution, after a 
debate lasting four hours, was defeated 
by a 2 to 1 vote of 175 members present. 
The closed shop division decided to con- 
tinue its organization, the chairman, E. 
T. Hamm, Chicago, expressing the 
opinion that if the U. T. A. should de- 
cide to abolish the divisions, it would 
be desirable to keep up the organization 
in view of the uncertainties of the next 
few months. 

At an educational round table confer- 
ence in the evening, the education com- 
mittee presented its plan for an efficient 
system of training apprentices. 





Colgate Buys Wingham Times 


W. G. Colgate, late associate editor 
of Marketing, has purchased the Wing- 
ham (Ont.) Times, an old-established 
weekly newspaper in a prosperous sec- 
tion of the province. Mr. Colgate has 
edited several trade publications, includ- 
ing the Canadian Printer and Publisher, 
was connected for some years with ad- 
vertising agencies, and has written nu- 
merous magazine articles. For the past 
year he acted as Toronto representative 
of Epitor & PustisHer. 





New Home for Salisbury Post 


Work has begun on the erection of 
a home for the Salisbury (N. C.) Eve- 
ning Post and the masons are run- 
ning up the walls of a _ three-story 
building. The Post will install a new 
press. Harry Barton, of Greensboro, 
is the architect, and L. S. Bardshaw, 
a Salisbury contractor, is doing the 
work. 


Medford (Ore.) Daily Suspends 


The Medford (Ore.) Clarion, which 
began publication on July 14, has sus- 
pended as a daily and will be issued 
weekly. It is announced that the change 
is due to unsatisfactory labor conditions 
and that daily publication may be re- 
sumed at a future date. 





HOLDING READERS IS 
CHIEF INLAND TOPIC 


Front Pages Discussed by Mrs. Deming 
—Ad Rates Can’t Come Down if 
Editorial Quality is to Be 
Improved 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & Pus tisHer) 


Cuicaco, Oct. 19—The two most 
striking features of the convention of the 
Inland Daily Press Association which 
closed its sessions in the La Salle Ho- 
tel here today were the numerous ex- 
hibits of manufacturers of printers’ 
equipment which the members passed 
on the way to the conference hall and 
the interesting array of “first pages” 
of their own newspapers which greeted 
them from the walls when they en- 
tered. Proof of the growing influence 
of the organization was offered in the 
list of new members which included 
a number of the larger papers, among 
them the Milwaukee Journal, the Peo- 
ria Star, the Detroit News and the 
Minneapolis Journal. 

To Mrs. Zell Hart Deming, of the 
Warren (Ohio) Tribune, who read the 
first paper on “The Daily Newspaper’s 
First Page” is due the credit for ar- 
ranging the display which vividly 
brought to the eye the personalities of 
the journals represented and afforded 
wide opportunity for comparing the 
varying styles of make-up and methods 
of handling news and features. 


Mrs. Deming called attention to the 
psychological as well as the typograph- 
ical factors that go into the produc- 
tion of a good newspaper, quoting a 
letter from Stephen Bolles of the 
Janesville (Wis.) Gazette, who stated 
that after thirty years in making up 
front pages he believed that headlines 
are dictated largely by communities. In- 
dustrial communities, it was pointed out, 
demanded large visual appeal, papers 
like the Washington Star, Kansas City 
Star and the Philadelphia Bulletin were 
cited in contrast to this situation. 


“Headlines mean, as a rule, larger 
newsstand sales,” said the speaker, 
“but just as one does not have to be 
vulgar or nasty on the stage to be 
interesting, so one need not be so on 
the front page. There are great things 
worth while that can ‘be headlined.” 

A subject which stirred up a number 
of inquiries was the question of dry 
mats which was ably dealt with by R. 
D. Rainey, of the Decatur (Ill) Re- 
view. Mr, Rainey’s report showed that 
decided economy in time and money 
was possible by means of the process, 
which he thoroughly endorsed. 

The report of the cost-finding com- 
mittee was given by C. L. Butler, re- 
cently appointed chairman to fill the 
place of the late Elmer Johnson of 
the lowa City Citizen, after which the 
suggestion was made that a cost bu- 
reau be installed through which mem- 
bers could compare cost figures and 
work out common problems. The fin- 
ance committee report, which is acces- 
sible only to members, already serves 
a similar end, cost figures being an- 
onymously submitted by all papers and 
general results compiled and compared 
by the committee and re-submitted : to 
the members with results classified ac- 
cording to circulation. 

H. L. Adams, of the Perry (Iowa) 
Chief, and B. E. Pinkerton, of the 
Monmouth (Ill.) Atlas, were appoint- 
ed to the committee to fill vacancies. 

Special tribute for the successful 
work of the cost finding committee’s 
work was paid to Elmer Johnson’s 
efforts and formal expressions of re- 
gret at his loss to the organization 





and the newspaper world at large were 
adopted by the meeting. 


An entertaining talk by J. P. McEvoy, 
who conducts “the Potters” column in 
the Chicago Tribune ended the morn- 
ing session of the first day. Miss 
Gertrude Forbes, also of the Tribune, 
spoke to the members. 


In the afternoon the problems con- 
fronting advertisers and agencies and 
the question of commissions for direct 
advertisers was discussed by speakers 
and informally. J. K. Groom, of the 
Aurora Beacon-News, and F. E. Star- 
buck, of the Racine Journal-News, pre- 
sented the views of the publications, and 
M. L. Felber, of the Firestone Tire Com- 
pany, came out unequivocally for the 
policy of a flat rate for the publisher. 

The second day’s sessions began with 
a review of the labor situation, which 
was later discussed in executive session, 
and a talk on tax reports by Attorney 
Robert N. Miller of Washington. 

Mr. Miller urged that Uncle Sam was 
trying to play fair with everybody, and 
assured his hearers that the men in 
Washington were just, and while in 
doubtful cases the benefit of that doubt 
went to the Government, there was no 
attempt to victimize the taxpayers. 

The problems confronting the national 
and foreign advertising agencies, foreign 
and local rates, and the question of com- 
mission direct to advertisers were taken 
up in the afternoon with several repre- 
sentatives from the agencies placing their 
views before the convention. W. F. 
Ohde, of the Manitowoc Herald-News, 
led the publishers, explaining, “why 
newspapers should not grant agency 
commissions to advertisers direct,” a 
point upon which there seemed to be no 
disagreement. 

Explaining “Why Advertising Rates 
Should Not Be Reduced,” Frank E. 
Burgess, of the Lacrosse (Wis.) Tri- 
hune, declared that both readers and ad- 
vertisers were demanding an increas- 
ingly higher standard in newspapers, in 
small communities as well as large. 
More features are required, more de- 
partments and the increase in staff, 
equipment and paper, which such addi- 
tions mean, haye boosted expenses to 
such an extent that higher rates, which 
have gradually come into effect of late, 
are entirely justified. 

“Among the managing editors’ luxu- 
ries that have become necessities «is 
woman,” the speaker continued. ‘“Wo- 
man now needs a page all to herself, and 
like other items that have grown until 
they have had to be departmentalized, 
with their own editors, their own re- 
porter, their additional art work and 
cuts.” 





Klamath Record Suspends 


The Klamath (Ore.) Daily Record, 
which was taken over by new owner- 
ship two months ago, has suspended 
publication, declaring that two daily pa- 
pers mean a duplication of advertising 
that is an economic waste. The Daily 
Record Publishing Company at the same 
time has taken an option on the Herald 
Publishing Company to buy the Evening 
Herald on or before December 10. 
Should the option fail the Herald com- 
pany will take over the Record property. 
Clark H. Williams, who became editor 
of the Record when it was purchased 
from W. H. Mason, has returned to 
Portland, 


Lamade Off on World Trip 


On the eve of his departure on a trip 
around the world, Dietrick Lamade, 
president and general manager of 
the Williamsport (Pa.) Grit Pub- 
lishing Company, was the guest of his 
staff, and the officers, directors and 





stockholders of the company at a din- 
ner given in 


his honor, October 11. 
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EVERYBODY WANTED TO QUIZ HOPKINS 
AT NEW ENGLAND CLUBS MEETING 





He Told Them That Sales-value of Advertising Campaigns Can Be 
Expressed Accurately in Dollars Before Begun, and They 
Don’t Believe Him Yet 





HEN Geogge W. Hopkins, vice- 

president and general sales manager 
of the Columbia Graphophone Companye 
finished his address before the conven- 
tion of the New England Advertising 
Clubs in New Haven last week, a storm 
of protest arose from the floor of the 
convention. 

Mr. Hopkins declared that advertis- 
ing managers “know so little about 
their jobs that they are afraid to put 
down figures on paper”; that they did 
not know the first principles of getting 
results from advertising; that if they 
did they would have no trouble about 
getting advertising appropriations; that 
if they co-ordinated with their sales 
departments they could tell in dollars 
and cents just how much _ business 
would be produced by a given advertis- 
ing campaign; that they could, should 
and in the future must be prepared 
to go before their boards of directors 
and tell them exactly how much busi- 
ness they expected to get from the ap- 
propriation they asked; that a quota 
of business was assigned to every sales 
manager and should be assigned to every 
advertising manager. 


MANAGERS ON TRIAL 


“Advertising is not on trial,” he said, 
in effect, “but advertising men are. The 
trouble is that we are afraid to go out, 
survey our field, find out what our ad- 
vertising has accomplished and ask the 
questions that will bring out the whole 
truth. We go out to seek an answer 
that we want, which is not necessarily 
the true one. Yet it is absolutely nec- 
essary to translate into dollars of busi- 
ness return all the money put into space; 
and it can be done. 


“We check up to a dollar the income 
from window display, and we can check 
up to a dollar our advertising display. 
Only when we do that will our boards 
of directors understand us. They are 
business men, talking the language of 
business. Only when we tell them in 
business language what concrete busi- 
ness we expect from our advertising 
appropriation will they understand us. 
And only when we can do that will 
advertising become a business and not 
a game.” 

Unfortunately, Mr. Hopkins came di- 
rectly from his train to the conven- 
tion hall and left it immediately on the 
conclusion of his address to entrain for 


New York. 
THEN THE FuN BEGAN 


The door had hardly closed behind 
him before a delegate declared that 
what Mr. Hopkins said must be done 
could not be done. Other speakers fol- 
lowed him with arguments to prove its 
impossibility, and regret was expressed 
that time had not served for Mr. Hop- 
kins to remain for the period of dis- 
cussion that was scheduled to follow his 
address and tell the delegates upon what 
he based his statement. None resented 
in words his declaration that advertis- 
ing managers generally did not under- 
stand their business, but all were anxious 
to know how ‘they could plan an adver- 
tising campaign in co-ordination with 
the selling end and translate the prob- 
able results into actual dollars of busi- 
ness for their concerns. 

Some would have liked to question 
Mr. Hopkins about his stand against 


institutional, or good will, advertising, 
which he decried, and to ask if he ex- 
cluded institutional advertising when he 
said all advertising campaigns could be 
evaluated in dollars and cents of business 
income. 

John J. Jones, of the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute, gave the delegates a lot 
more to think about when he talked 


lower cost of production and, conse- 
quently, lower wages for them. They 
began to say that they would never 
stand for reductions in wages, and even 
wanted more money and fewer hours 
of work. Everybody, manufacturer, 
merchant, workmen, was pulling in an 
opposing direction and away from the 
pull of the consumer. There was 
plenty of money to spend when the 
buyers’ strike occurred and there is still 
money enough in the hands of the buy- 
ers of the country. 

“Who 


money ? 


of 
with 


there’s a_ shortage 


filled 


says 


The roads are 


so 


automobiles that it’s as much as a man’s 
life is worth to drive his car on a Sun- 
day. 


Try to get a seat in a theatre 





Introducing John R. Demorest, first on the left, both de jure and de 
Next to him is Frank A, Black, 
humble as the president of the whole New England Advertising Clubs’ 


the New Haven Advertising Club. 


can or should. 





facto President of 
trying to look as 
organization either 


Next to him is a Pilgrim, though not necessarily a scion of the famous 
Fathers—Henry C. Kuhns, president of the Pilgrim Publicity Club of Boston. 


Everybody 


at the convention got to know the fellow wearing a cap—E. R. Hoftyzer—because he knew 


how to be the real head of the entertainment committee, and showed it. 


Bert Barnes, editor of the Blue Pencil, who 


about what business needs, though he 
struck no discordant note. 


3ustnESs Bap; Times Goop 


“Business is bad,” he said. “We need 
no expert to tell us that. It is bad be- 
cause of the buyers’ strike, and it is up 
to all of us to overcome the conditions 
that brought it about. During the war 
our manufacturing was speeded up un- 
til it reached the maximum of capa- 
city. That maximum is still here and 
our manufacturers can produce goods 
enough to supply any demand. The 
trouble is with our distributing end. 
On the selling end we had our own 
way during 1919 and 1920. Nobody 
worried then about advertising copy 
or sales arguments. Anything and every- 
thing went and orders poured in till 
they could not be filled. Our service 
became haphazard, careless, and in- 
different. 

“Then customers woke up to the fact 
that they had been spending a lot of 
money to fatten the profits of manu- 
facturer and merchant and began to 
think it was time for them to save a 
dollar or two for difficulties that even 
then it was apparent were to come. 
They stopped buying to save. There 
was a cry for lower prices, resisted 
by the manufacturer and the merchant 
and, in a sense, by organized labor. 


Saw iT CoMING 
“Everybody saw bad business coming, 
and what everybody sees coming is 
sure to arrive. Workingmen saw that 
the demand for lower prices meant 


Then there’s 
told all there is to tell about house organs. 


without going for it 
You can’t get it. 


far in advance. 
Go to any place of 


amusement, motion picture theatre, 
baseball game, football game, prize 
fight or anything else and see how 
crowded they are. The people have 
plenty of money with which to buy 
our manufactured goods, which, after 
all, were manufactured only to be 
bought. , 
Prices Must Come Down 


“Business is bad, but times are not 
hard if we'll only go about business in 
the right way. Prices cannot be held 
up even to their present standard while 
the people feel as they do. They have 
dropped some, but they must drop more 
before people will buy freely. Look 
about you and you will see that those 
who dropped their prices are doing the 
business. 

“We don’t look for a boom and we 
don’t want a boom. If we were to in- 
duce one, prices would go up again and 
the same old slump would recur. But 
we can have a good, healthy business 
condition if manufacturing and distri- 
buting ends will co-operate and drive 
for the money people have and are will- 
ing tO spend if they cari be convinced 
that they are getting value for their 
dollars. 

“That’s the whole secret—co-opera- 
tion. Let us take it for granted that 
Russia will not buy from us for a few 
years and co-operate with England and 
France to adjust European conditions. 
That will help us to adjust our own 
affairs, of which we must think first. 
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We know our own condition and, know- 
ing it, by co-operation within our own 
borders we can bring about a psycho- 
logical condition that will start a healthy 
trade reaction.” 

Discussion of business, its condition 
and what should be done to improve 
it were the chief thoughts of the dele- 


gates. In other times when advertising 
men have convened they have talked 
about advertising—copy, mediums, ap- 


propriations, agencies and kindred top- 
Now, however, the advertising 
turns his thoughts to the busi- 
ness of marketing and selling, consid- 
ering himself, and properly, as a part 
of the selling force his establish- 
ment. As one of the delegates said: 
“We are realizing that while we call 
our vocation advertising it is really 
selling, and we can’t learn too much 
about an end of the business that here- 
tofore we have somewhat neglected.” 
That’s one reason why Charles W. Hoyt, 
head of Hoyt’s Service, was listened to 


ics, 


man 


of 


with rapt attention when he talked 
about the need for increased selling 
effort 


UsiInG THE SALESMEN 

“Production has been the primary job 
for several years back,” he said, “but 
today it is marketing-selling. Factory 
hands are producing more per hand 
than they did a year or two ago. How 
about sales production? Are salesmen 
averaging per day, per hour, per man, 
bigger results? Are they catching early 
trains as they did in 1912? Are they 
at the door of the buyer when he ar- 
rives in the morning? Or are they still 
following the habits they contracted in 
1918, 1919 and 1920.” 

“About 1912 we were paying a great 
deal of attention to the matter of better 
sales methods. In those days, the job 
of managing and directing sales and 
sales policies was deemed worthy of the 
best. Then came the boom times of 
1918-’19-’20. At a meeting of the New 
York Sales Managers’ Club, about 1919, 
the subject was ‘What shall we do with 
our salesmen?’ Some told how they 
had put their salesmen to work in the 
shipping-room helping so that they 
might catch up on orders. Others had 
sent their salesmen out tracing freight 
shipments and negotiating with rail- 
roads for better service, etc. 

“Buyers who came to New York in 
1918-1919 had curious experiences. In 
the good old days when the buyer ar- 
rived his name was put into the paper. 
The next morning he received notes, 
cards and telephone calls inviting him 
to inspect lines. 


Tuis Buyer Cootep His Heets 


“One day in 1919 a buyer was sur- 
prised to find that nobody greeted him. 
He walked down to the showroom of a 
manufacturer, wondering why he had 
been overlooked. There he found half 
a dozen other buyers cooling their heels 
in the sales manager’s outer office. He 
was informed by the telephone operator 
that the sales manager had not yet ar- 
rived, and to wait. 

When Mr, Smith did arrive, along 
about 10:30, the buyer told him what 
he wanted. He was informed that his 
order would have to be cut in two and 
that probably shipment could be made 
in three months, but there was no guar- 
antee even of that.,.And then the buyer 
went home and ‘waited; to see whether 
his order would be filled or cancelled. 

“Ig was during that time that sales- 
men and sales managers, and sales in 
general, went “soft.” Many a man re- 
sponsible for selling over-valued his im- 
portance. Orders were too easy. 

“The sales managers of that period 
were not sales managers. They were 
merely diplomats or pacifists. The sales- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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PRICE CUTS WIN 


FEW 
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NEW READERS 


NEW YORK CIRCULATORS SAY 





Loss of Revenue Not Counterbalanced by Maximum Gain of 
2 to 3 Per Cent—Hixson is President—Syracuse Gets 





Next Meeting 
EDUCTION of subscription and of the cost of living. Newsdealers’ unions, 
% “ , where organized, are also effective. Some not 
sale prices by New York State only brace against reducing the face price of 
newspapers during recent months has Mewspapers, but sell at an excess of the pub- 


not had the desired effect of increasing 
the number of readers appreciably, it 
was brought out in discussions at the 


annual convention of the New York 
State Circulation Managers’ Associa- 
tion at the Hotel McAlpin, New York, 


October 18 and 19. Several men whose 
papers recently cut their prices reported 
that the resultant gain in circulation 
has not exceeded two or three per cent, 
not enough to justify the sacrifice of the 
revenue derived from the former sell- 
ing price. 

W. C. Hixson of the Syracuse Post- 
Standard was elected president for the 


coming year and other officers and 
directors were named as follows: First 
vice-president, F. S. Levy, New York 


Evening Mail; second vice-president, C. 
H. Congdon, Watertown Times; sec- 
retary-treasurer, J. W. O’Connor,. Al- 
bany Knickerbocker Press; directors 
(for two years), James McKernan, New 
York World; A. W. Cockerill, Utica 
Press; (for one year), E. T. Cox, New 
York American; G. S. England, Johns- 
town Leader-Republican; C. E, Blewer, 
Binghampton Press. 

The next convention 
Syracuse. 

“Under present conditions 
lishers do well if they are able to con- 
tinue with any profit. You would be 
almost justified in the query—why should 


will be held at 


all pub- 


not the selling prices be increased,’ 
declared Hugh A. O’Donnell of the 
New York Times. He gave the follow- 
ing reasons to bear out his contention: 

“Next to news, newsprint is the important 
requisite. The print paper bill of the Times 
last year was nearly $6,000,000. In 1914 it 
was less than a million. While the present 
cost of newsprint is on the decline, it is still 
more than twice what it was Some rather 
large ne wspapers c mtinue to pay a contract 
price of 7c. 

“We paid over $160,000 for ink last year 
compared with $37,000 in 

“The liabilities behind these items grow 
worse as you achieve success in business; for 
while the present price of mewspapers to 
readers has eliminated much duplication and 
reduced consumption of newsprint accordingly, 
the figures furnished cover the period when 


The betterment ot 
which should increase circulation 
-_ enlarge editions. will augment the most 
xpensive elements in newspaper production. 
‘An impressive fact in connection with pres- 
ent expense, we find in the mechanical depart- 
ments where wages of labor, including clerical 
and other salaries. have increased 163 per cent 
in seven years. 
“The Postal 
tive to a large 


They 


the reduction was greatest. 
news service, 


almost 
wide 


Zone rates are 
newspaper of 
have already 


prohibi- 
circulation. 
curtailed circulation. Last 
July 1 the Postal rate was increased in the 
first and second zones on advertising from 
134c to 2c: and in the other Sones there was 
added on advertising an increase of from half 
a cent to 21/c, dependent on the zone, making 
the terrible increase to 3, 5, 6, 7, and 10 
cents respectively, in the other nbsies. Since 
newspapers Pay a tax upon income there does 
not seem to be a reason why great extra taxes 
under the Postal laws should be levied. Never- 


theless, the Postal rate on a -undle of news- 
papers from here to Albany is 200 per cent 
greater than by express. 

‘Advertising rates per column, the only 


avenue of revenue, do not keep pace with cir- 
culation development. Twenty-five vears ago 
when the Times had less than 20.000 readers 
daily, the net column rate was $45. Now with 
its circulation of 340,000: seventeen times 
what it was. the net advertising rate per 
column is only $150, scarcely more than three 
times as much 

“When war conditions compelled news- 
papers to increase the price to readers, there 
was a natural decrease of circulation. That 
did not help to strenethen advertising sales- 
manshin. And while there was a demand for 
advertising during the war, closed factories, 
lack of production and ever-increasing unem 
plovment have so deadened retail business 
that local merchants and national advertisers 
have cut down appropriations. 

“Even labor engaged in circulation distribu- 
tion has added expense. Much of it is also 
union labor: and unions are straining to keen 
the wage gains gotten during the upward trend 


lished price. making the price problem all the 
more difficult. 


Nhy should not the selling price be re- 
duced? You have some of the facts regarding 
news, newsprint, ink, mechanical departments, 
postal zones, advertising rates and_ circulation, 
the headlights of the condition. They answer 
the question.” 

The convention opened on Tuesday at 
nine o’clock. Conveniences afforded the 
visitors by the hotel were most attrac- 
tive and the comfort of the circulation 
men was never better provided for. 
Ideal weather afforded a rare oppor- 
tunity for sight-seeing trips around the 
city under the auspices of the New York 
and Brooklyn newspapers who were 
hosts of the association. 

Dr. John H. Finley, associate editor 
of the New York Times, delivered an 
address at the first day’s luncheon in the 
McAlpin dining hall, just off the green 
room, in which the meeting was held. 
Dr. Finley paid a glowing tribute to 
the status of the circulation manager 
on any newspaper. 

Raymond Gunnison of the Brooklyn 
Eagle was enthusiastically applauded 
after his remarks on circulation and its 
importance and his opinions of the re- 
sponsibility devolving on the executive 
of that department, which has come to 
be the life-blood of a newspaper or 
periodical. 

Mr. Gunnison was emphatic in his be- 
lief that some good had come out of 
the struggles and stress of the war 


1921 


period and made it plain that he would 
deplore any tendency to go back to the 
old methods of wasting paper and 
granting of the return privilege on un- 
sold copies. He also felt that fair 
prices had been established and should 
be maintained. Some newspapers which 
felt the need of reducing sale prices 
to the old figures at which papers were 
sold at a loss, could not justify this 
step in any showing of increased circu- 
lation, 

The program was carried through 
every daylight hour on Tuesday and 
only when the lights had to be turned 
on and supper provided did the delegates 
cease their labors. 

On Tuesday night, the Hippodrome 
management and the Winter Garden 
provided seats for the visitors, Mark 
A. Luescher acting as host at the Hip- 
podrome and Ben Atwell of the Shubert 
vaudeville interests, shaking hands at 
the Winter Garden. 

Automobile rides about the city were 
provided on Wednesday and on that 
night a dinner and grand entertainment 
was given at Stauch’s, Coney Island. 

President Cockerill in opening the 
convention urged participation by the 
members in the open discussions and 
comments on the views expressed in the 
papers. “The closer co-operation be- 
tween members of this association the 
greater will be our measure of mutual 
benefit,” he said. “We should carry the 
spirit of co-operation back with us to 
the old home town where our strife for 
business is predominant and where the 
spirit of harmony and good fellowship 
would be of the greatest value to us. 
Much needless expenditure of money is 
indulged in by newspapers in their 
attempts to outdo each other in point 
of circulation. Resorting to expensive 
methods which forces a competitor to 
do likewise is a waste of money, time 
and effort.” 





CALIFORNIANS EXCHANGE IDEAS ON DELIVERY 
OF THEIR 2,000,000 NEWSPAPERS DAILY 





(By 

OS ANGELES, Cal., Oct. 20—How 

nearly 2,000,000 newspapers are de- 
livered to readers in California was ex- 
plained yesterday by various speakers 
at the opening session of the annual 
convention of the California Circulation 
Managers’ Association. The delegates 
gathered in the banquet room at the 
Clark where the session took place, 
ending with a banquet at the Ambas- 
sador. 

Delegates were welcomed to the city 

Mayor Cryer. Samuel P. Johnson, 
former president of the San Francisco 
\dvertising Club, spoke from the stand- 
point of a user of advertising and out- 
lined the responsibility of the circula- 
tion man in producing the mediums 
through which the advertising man ob- 
tains results. 

W. F. D. Brown, of the Oakland 
Tribune, president of the association, 
outlined the organization’s accomplish- 
ments of the past year and predicted 
much expansion for daily papers dur- 
ing the coming year. 

Papers on the management of cir- 
culation problems were read by several 
members of the association and com- 
ments with questions were offered by 
all present. Reports of standing com- 
mittees took most of the morning ses- 
sion. The afternoon was devoted to pa- 
pers and general discussion. Among 
those on the program to read papers 
were B. W. Bates, San Francisco Daily 


by 


News; J. R. Brown; Santa Rosa Re- 
publican; J. S. Louvau, Sacramento 
Star; Rex Young, Merced Star; Nor- 
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man Jensen, Los Angeles Express; W. 
V. O'Farrell, San Diego Union; J. E. 
Grey, San Francisco Call; H. C. Noe, 
San Francisco Bulletin; W. J. Harri- 
son, Los Angeles Herald; R. J. Cor- 
rigan, Los Angeles Examiner; Ed. 
Pugh, Long Beach Express; A. E. 
Thayer, San Bernardino Sun; A. E. 
Crawford, San Francisco Examiner; F. 
FE. Rhode, Fresno Republican and E. 
W. Hedland, Los Angeles Examiner. 

The business sessions came to a close 
today with the election of the follow- 
ing officers: 

Ed. L. Simpkins, San Jose Mercury- 
Herald, President; Robert J. Corrigan, 
Los Angeles Examiner, first vice-presi- 
dent; J. V. McClatchy, Sacramento 
Bee, second vice-president; George A. 
Fisher, San Francisco Chronicle, sec- 
retary; directors, A. E. Crawford and 
John Grey, of San Francisco; J. R. 
Brown, Santa Rosa; H. H. Cantrell, 
Pasadena; W. V. O’Farrell, San Diego; 
Rex Young, Merced; R. W. Bates, San 
Francisco; B. W. Bates, Los Angeles; 
and O. F. Shayer, San Bernardino. 

The entertainment committee consist- 
ed of a representative of each of the 
Los Angeles papers with A. L. Parker, 
chairman, and R. J. Corrigan, W. J. 
Harrison, Norman Jensen, and Arthur 
Rinaldi, as members. With Will Rog- 
ers, film star, as the principal fun 
maker of the evening, the convention 
came to a close last night. A banquet 
was followed by an informal ball. 

Next year’s convention will be held 
at Fresno, 





Victor Ridder of the New York 
Staats-Herold, who has always taken an 
active part in circulation matters because 
he was once a circulator himself, in his 
after-dinner talk on Wednesday, said 
that the post-war depression would 
hardly be cleared up before the fall of 
1922 and that meantime all newspapers 
would be hard put to meet expenses of 
publication. For this reason, instead of 
reducing sales prices, they would need 
all the revenue that is now coming in 
and therefore any thought of reducing 
prices ought to be out of the question. 
Rigid economy in expenses should 
rather be the program. 

Organization of a circulation depart- 
ment was the theme of F. S. Levy, cir- 
culation manager of the New York 
Evening Mail. He said: 

“The demands made upon a circulation de- 
partment are many and varied, and through 
their diversity and the treatment applied, 
demonstrate very quickly its weakness or its 


strength. Briefly, a few of the calls upon 
the average circulation department are: 


Keeping sales up—returns down. 
Handling of extras. 
Exploitation of newspaper crusades. 


Promotion of canvass, features, stories. 

Schemes, contests. 

Gauging weather effect on sales. 

Holiday demands. 

Making of trains. 

Violation of traffic laws—legally. 

Providing the reader wit satisfactory 
service, 

Proper collection of accounts, 

Coping with internal and_ external 
problems. 


A lapse of any one of which may spell disas- 
ter. In brief, the talents of a circulation 
department should range from the diplomacy 
of a statesman to the aggression of a prize 
fighter with every variation in between. 

“In our Metropolitan district many of our 
circulation departments control morning, 
evening and Sunday issues, each necessitating 
a separate and distinct method of treatment 
and handling, and with the need of each 
edition individual and as far apart as the 
poles, the attention, care and disposition they 
receive mark well the power of proper organ- 
ization. 

“And whether it be in this city of 6,000,000, 
or in a hamlet of 2,000, the fundamental 
principles are just the same upon which an 
ideal circulation department is built, The 
city or town is plotted out, surveyed and 
provided with such service as best meets its 
needs. To know your territory well is in- 
adequate if you do not know your reader 
service better. 

“Loyalty, initiative, capacity for hard work, 
and respect for instructions, constructive rather 
than imitative, to respect competition with 
added effort to find your own weakness, rather 
than the other fellow’s strength, to be honest 
with yourself in admitting mistakes and the 
determination not to repeat them if possible, 
constitute in part a forward Circulation Creed. 

“In the last analysis an ideal circulation 
department should know how to 


Meet an emergency, 

Rise to every occasion, 

Keep out of the other fellow’s rut, 
Maintain enthusiasm in ang of setbacks, 
Think for itself—in a pinch 


Hang on like a_ bull dog’ to any fair 
advantage, 
Be fair, sincere, unafraid. 


Know its paper, be loyal to its precepts, 

Keep uppermost the readers rights—he 
has no wrongs, 

Clear accounts properly, 

Practice economy. discourage parsimony, 

Interpret its publisher’s policy, 

Work in complete sympathy with all other 
Departments and above everything else 
obey orders.” 


Michael J Burke, circulation manager 
of the Brooklyn Eagle, was assigned the 


topic of “Circulation Records.” After 
discussing the purposes of keeping 
records, Mr. Burke described part of 
the system in effect on the Eagle. He 
said: 

“We have a circulation record that tells 
me every morning how many papers were 


sold on the day previous on each of our three 
editions in each section of the city. This 
record requires no special work, as it contains 
the orders for the day and also the charges. 
All wagons, route boys and agents who serve 
papers within the boundary of the district 
which we have laid out, are grouped together 
on this sheet. There are 11 such districts in 
Brooklyn. This record is ruled into 18 
columns, The first three are labeled for our 
three. editions, the fourth is the total order. 
In these columns are placed each morning, 
the order which is to be given to the route 
that is listed on the side of the sheet. The 
fifth column is for our accounting department 
and really has no relation to the circulation 
figures. The next three columns shows the 
left-overs on the three editions as they are 
cashed in that night. The column after this 


shows the number of papers for which the 

route man pavs when he cashes in at night. 
“The next four columns show the charge for 

the cashier will know how 


(Continued on page 22) 


that day so thot 
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CHEAPER AND FREER NEWS CHANNELS 
WANTED BY PRESS CONGRESS MEMBERS 





Walter Williams Re-Elected President—James Wright Brown Named 
Secretary-Treasurer—Delegates Royally Feted 
On Inter-Island Trip 





(Special Cable to Evitor & PvusBLisner) 


ONOLULU, Oct. 20.—Communica- 

tions were the chief topic discussed 
by the Press Congress of the World 
when it resumed sessions this week after 
a five-day joy-ride around the beauty 
spots of the Ha- 
waiian Islands. 
Col. F. E. Law- 
son, assistant 
managing editor 
of London Daily 
Telegraph, asked 
the Congress to 
go on record in 
favor of wider 
and freer inter- 
national news 
transmission and 





- - V. S. MeCtlat- 
ALTER ILLIAMS, h - ¢ > S —_ 
President chy of the = 
ramento (Cal.) 


Bee discussed trans-Pacific communica- 
tions. 

Walter Williams of Columbia, Mo., 
was re-elected president at the session 
Thursday afternoon and James Wright 
Brown, editor of Epiror & PuBLISHER, 
New York, was elected 
treasurer. 

Frank P. Glass of Birmingham, Ala., 
and Gardiner Kline of the Amsterdam 
(N. Y.) were elected 
presidents for the United States. 

Among the members of the executive 
committee named up to the time Eprror 
& PUBLISHER went to press were: 


secretary- 


Recorder vice- 


ENGLAND, Col, Frederick E. 
Norway, Ludvig Saxe. P 
Latin America, Dr. V. R. Beteta. 
Greece, Thales Coutoupis. 

New ZEALAND, Robert Bell. 
Canapa, J. R. Mayround. 

Sparn, Rufino Blanco, 
Austratia, Guy Inness. 
Japan, K. Sugimura. 
Cuina, Hollington K. 


Col. Lawson introduced a _ resolution 
to the effect that the Press Congress 
place itself on record in favor of cheap- 
ening, extending and improving tele- 
graphic facilities for general exchange 
of news and comment in the interest 
of world amity, better international 
understanding and sympathy, and pledg- 
ing the delegates to work in their own 
countries for lower rates on press mes- 
sages, whether by land wire, cable or 
‘radio. In his paper he pointed out that 
this was perhaps the most vitally impor- 


Lawson 


Tong. 


tant need of the press today. He said: 

“We don’t want paid propaganda 
from anyone. We want news, a regu- 
lar flow of live news, free and cheap 
—free alike from restriction and from 
bias and cheap so that partial misun- 
derstanding may not work as great 
mischief as has international prejudice. 

“In submitting this resolution I shall 
assume that no one here disputes the 


desirability of improved communica- 
tions. There may be people in the 
world who have a vested interest in 


ignorance, but they are not to be found 
in a gathering of representatives of the 
world’s press. Innumerable can 
be quoted where the beginning of in- 
ternational misunderstandings can be 
traced to the absence of really full and 
accurate accounts of events, not due 
to any international misrepresentation, 
but entirely due to the very laudable 
desire to curtail cable expenses.” 

He pointed out that in dealing with 
events of international importance the 
danger of using abbreviated cable news 
was obvious and that such cables were 
valueless for the use of journalism. 
Verbal accuracy is absolutely essential, 
he said, when the 
question at issue 
involves explana- 
tion of new facts, 
the publication of 
explanatory state- 
ments or the de- 
velopment of new 


cases 





policies. 

“When _inter- 
national matters 
of first impor- } a 
tance are under 
diecuesion, i 38 . 2.06 Wesens Bane 
truly remarkable ~~ Secretary-treasurer 


that the press of 
all countries deals with them in most am 
ple telegrams,” said Col. Lawson. “Dif- 
ficult questions of space go by the board 
and expense is the last consideration 
They have a duty to their read- 
which they are first to recognize. It 
is not in this connection that cheaper 
communications can serve to improve 
international relations—it is when there 
is no event of first importance that the 
good results would seen in 
stant flow of live which 
create between countries a real 
standing and sympathy, news 
owing to the expense of cabling, 


ers 


be a con- 
would 
under- 
which, 


the 


news 





1921 


“—>s 


public of the different countries does 
not get, not only political information, 


but fuller accounts of international 
sports and more human interest sto- 
ries, little things as well as big, so 
that nations may be able to understand 
each other’s private lives. Our inter- 
courses should be easy, intimate and 


free.” 

He expressed the opinion that Ameri- 
can editors would be glad to get more 
European news and that Great Britain 
would be glad to get more news from 
the United States. The cost of laying 
new cables is prohibitive, so hope for 
improvement of communications seems 
to lie in the increased use of the 
He brought up the question 
of whether service might best be de- 
veloped by private radio companies 
or by governments. He declared that 
if the governments develop radio com- 
munications, it is all-important, no mat- 
ter in what country, that service be free 
and unrestricted. He suggested that 
the ‘delegates engage in a campaign to 
educate the public to realize the import- 
ance of the question of cheap and rapid 
radio communication and give their per- 
sonal and consolidated efforts to obtain 
a speedy improvement. 

M. Zumoto, publisher of the Her- 
ald of Asia, speaking this morning on 
behalf of the Japanese delegation, ex- 
pressed the belief that differences now 
existing between the United States anil 
Japan or which may arise in the future, 
will settled amicably and deplored 
the statements forecasting war. He said 
the press will play a leading part in 
bringing about a settlement of the dit- 
well as paving the way for 
a permanent and lasting peace. 

Other speakers were: H. L. Bridg- 
man, business manager of the Brooklyn 
Standard Union; 


radio. 


be 


ferences as 





Dr. Virgilio R. 
Beteta, of the 4 
Press \ssocia- 
tion of Latin 
America; M 
Wang of Shang- 
hai, China, who 
explained the 


need of improve- 
ment in the Chi- 
Hen- 
ry Chung of 
Korea. ; 


nese press; 


“Cor. F. E. Lawson 


In the after- Executive Committee 
noon Col. Law- 
son of England and V. S. McClatchy 


1f the Sacramento Bee spoke, empha- 
sizing the need of cheaper rates on 
press messages and more adequate means 
of transmitting press matter. Other 
speakers were Gregorio Nieva, Philip- 
pines, and Guy Innes of Australia. 
That unrestricted exchange of inter- 
national news would dispel the clouds 





Lt 
of war was the opinion expressed by 
Mr. McClatchy. He declared that 


if the present low press rates charged 
by the United States Naval Radio Ser- 
vice be perpetuated, 
would disseminate news on a_ similar 
and all international difficulties 
eventually would be solved by the re- 
sulting closer contact of the 
Ile urged the Press Congress to work 
to persuade the public to have the 
and wireless interests sink their 
prejudices and discard their monopolies 
for the welfare of the world at large. 
Chat “The Newspaper of To-morrow” 
will be the great educator of the people 
of the whole world, for knowledge, like 
science, has no frontier, inevit- 
able, was the opinion expressed by 
Herbert L. Bridgman, of the Brooklyn 
Standard Union, who said in part: 


other countries 
basis 


peoples. 


cable 


seems 


“I foresee in the newspaper of tomorrow, 
eadjustment of capital and labor, different 
forms of the same thing, by which mutuality 
and understanding will take the place of in- 
difference, distrust, thinly veiled antagonism, 
in which, freed from the taxes, handicaps and 
straitjackets of organization, competent wage 
earners the work which they are able 
and and receive pay profitable to 
them and their employers, when ambition to 
earn and save shall be recognized and _ re- 
warded and production and prosperity in- 
creased. 

“The newspaper of 
ind believe, be 


may do 
willing to 


tomorrow will, I hope 
smaller than those of today. 
“The newspaper of the future will thrive 
ind prosper just as it serves the people, is 
faithful to them and its own convictions of 
luty The absolute, continuous certainty that 
this is that not only prosperity but life 
depends on it, is the hostage which the news 
paper of the present hands on to that of the 
future. That of the past educated and led the 
people in political, social and industrial lib- 
erty and advancement, and that of to-morrow 
nust follow the law of its life and evolution.” 


so, 


At noon the delegates were the gttests 
of the Honolulu Advertising Club at 
luncheon. 

J. R. Morris, executive secretary of 
the Congress, is leaving on October 27 
for Japan on a three-year contract as a 
member of the editorial staff of the 
Japan Advertiser. 

The permanent Pan-Pacific Regional 
Press Conference will be organized Fri- 
day as a part of the Press Congress of 
the World. 


Honotutu, Oct. 17—The delegates to 
the Press Congress of the World have 
fallen completely in love with the islands 
of Hawaii and Maui, Tired but happy, 
they returned this morning from a five- 
day inter-island tour aboard the steamer 
Matsonia, accompanied by Honoluluans 
who acted as guides and sources of in- 
formation. Arriving at Hilo, the sec- 
ond largest city in the territory, last 
Wednesday night, the delegates were 
met by a reception committee which 
decorated each with wreaths of 
flowers. 


visitor 
They then taken to the Hilo 
Yacht Club, where they were tendered 
a Hawaiian entertainment, including a 


were 


Continued on page 24) 








SOME OF THE NEW OFFICERS OF THE PRESS CONGRESS OF THE WORLD 
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BARGAIN SALES FILLED STORES AND 


DULL DAYS 





Co-operative Advertising by 


Pittsburg (Kan.) Merchants 


Daily Headlight Described By Boylan—N. A. N. E. 
Killing Destructive Competition 





By RALPH PERRY 


USINESS being dull in Pittsburg, 

Kan., during the past few weeks, 
Hoyt F. Boylan, an advertising manager 
of the Pittsburg Headlight decided to 
start something which would make busi- 
ness for his paper and the merchants of 
the city. Being a perfectly good N. A. 
N. E. member, Mr. Boylan was not long 
solving the problem and conceived the 
idea of a “bargain day” wherein all the 
merchants went together and offered 
special bargains for one day. 

“This made it,” said Mr. Boylan, in 
commenting on the success of the stunt, 
“in reality, a gigantic sale, where hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars worth of 
merchandise was involved, not just one 
line alone, but all lines. So if Mrs. 
Smith did not want any groceries, she 
could get dry goods, hardware, tires, 
in fact, nearly everything at a special 
price on this one day. 

“The fact that Mrs. Smith could get 
nearly anything she wanted to buy, on 
sale at a bargain this one day, was a 
big drawing card. She not only bought 
the things on sale, but spent her money 
for other things. She had spent her car- 
fare in coming in or her time coming 
down town, so she did her trading on 
the one trip.” 

Mr, Boylan put a proposition up to 
the merchants individually that if they 
would get behind him, he would get 
behind them. He agreed to run the 
Headlight one full page two days before 
the merchants ran their advertisements. 
This page told about the coming bar- 
gain day and asked its readers to watch 
fer the bargain-day paper, read the ads 
and come to town for the bargains. 

“IT took the plan up with two or three 
of the larger stores,” continued,.Mr. 


3oylan, “and secured their endorsement 
to the extent of a full page. This as- 
sured me «{ enough bargains to start 


working on the other merchants. Out 
of our entire list of advertisers, all 
liked the plan and co-operated with good 
space. Of course, the more space we 
ran, the more bargains there were and 
the more bargains the greater the draw- 
ing power. 

“To make the proposition go over 
even bigger, we put out extra copies of 
the Headlight on the rural routes and 
also sent extras to our carrier boys in 
the surrounding camps and cities. We 
published sixteen pages of bargain ads., 
70 per cent advertising, eight columns 
to the page on Monday, which is not a 
bad showing for a city of 18,000. 

“As always happens when a feliow 
wants to make a good showing on a 
plan like this, get the merchants good 
results and please them, especially when 
one has most of the merchants in on 
the deal—it rained. 

“Usually it rains when the skies look 
black, but this time to me it looked 
blue, and mighty blue, too.. And the 
stores were a8 empty im the morning as 
on a holiday. Then the wind changed 
in my favor along towards noon—the 
rain stopped—things cleared—and the 
crowds started to come. 

“From that time till midnight the 
merchants did not have any time to 
go to ball games. Every store in town 
did a big business. All expressed their 
opinion as being well pleased. One 
store increased his business almost 





R. PERRY conducts in Epitor & 

PusLisHer each week (under the 
auspices of the National Association 
of Newspaper Executives) a round 
table discussion on matters of inter- 
relation to the newspaper advertising 
department and the user of newspaper 
advertising space. Criticism or com- 
ment on any views expressed and con- 
tributions should be sent to the office 
of the president of the N.A.N.E., Star- 
Telegram, Forth Worth, Tex. 











$1,200 one day; another had twenty 
extra sales people and kept them busy 
from noon on. 

“Bargain day is a proposition that 
can be worked once or perhaps twice a 
year with good success. The great 
trouble seems to lie in getting the mer- 
chants together. On plans like that we 
go out and work them as our proposi- 
tion, and get as many merchants as 
possible to co-operate with us. In every 
plan where a number of merchants or 
firms have gone in with us, we have 
made good for them. This, as you 
know, means much for us.” 


unusually good specimen of work. “As 
a matter of fact,’ continued Mr. 
Findlay, “expenditures on art usually 
mean more space and more money for 
the publisher, and I hope that other 
members of the N. A. N. E, will agree 
with me on this important matter.” 
* 7 ns 

oogF the newspaper is going to keep on 

attracting the better class of ad- 
vertising to a greater extent each year, 
has been in the past, you may be 
sure that some of the stuff a lot of us 
have been printing has got to go before 


as 


the board, and some other advertisers 
have got to change their form of 
appeal,” writes an N, A. N. E. mem- 


ber to headquarters. 

The paper represented by this 
is a large one, and has been 
this fight for some time. It has 
fully swept much of the usual riff-raff 
from its columns, and is now contem- 
plating sending to agencies and other 
advertisers, a code of its own as to 
what constitutes acceptable advertising 
in the opinion of its own board of cen- 
sorship. 

This member believes that an 
important step for N. A. N. E. 
in the direction of a cleanup of the 
newspaper columns, wherever needed. 
The member says, among other things, 
on this subject: “We realize that it is 
something that must be done slowly, 
and we are also frank enough to think 
that the present is not just the time to 
pull off anything dramatic!” 


member 
making 
success- 


equally 
will be 





scheduled. 


they meet. 





IMPORTANT 


a Semi-annual meeting of the National Association of News- 
paper Executives will be held in Chicago, at the Blackstone Hotel, 
Saturday, October 29, instead of Friday, October 28, as originally 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations’ annual convention takes place 
on the 27th and 28th, and it is thedesire of President Shuman of the 
N. A. N. E. to avoid a conflict of dates so that the business of each 
association may have the undivided attention of the members when 








Mr. Boylan’s plan for boosting busi- 
ness in dull times is recommended by 
him for every N. A. N. E. member. 
Several instances have been reported 
to headquarters of this plan and it has 
always been a_ success. Many papers 
have held these bargain-day stunts on 
the days nearest the “town’s average pay 
roll period,” and as close as possible 
to the day or days that average copy is 
the lightest. This seems to be the best 
way to handle this sort of a proposition, 
for it strikes when the money is the 
freest and works less hardship on the 
mechanical plant than if it were con- 
ducted on the usually heavy day, 
Friday. 

’ és 

¢QOME publishers take the view that 

an expenditure on art means less 
money for space,” said William Findlay, 
business manager of the Toronto Globe, 
recently in a letter to headquarters com- 
menting on improvements which would 
be beneficial to active members of the 
N. A. N. E. Continuing, he said among 
other things: 

“Another point upon which the ad- 
vertisers, tiie ptiblishers, and the agenciés 
as well, require considerable amount of 
education is the art work which the 
newspapers are printing. I am not an 
artist, and I do not claim to be a printer, 
but there is certainly many things that 
the ordinary business manager can see 
with only half-an-eye.” 

Mr. Findlay submitted a piece of art 
to back up his statement, which was an 


The code adopted by this paper will 
be of interest to other N. A. N. E. 
members, and is herewith printed: 


Advertising which may mislead because of 
incomplete description or ambiguous wording, 
or which makes false, unwarranted or exagger- 
ated claims. } 

Attacks on personal character, or unfair re- 
flections on competing goods. 

Advertising that is indecent, vulgar, sugges- 


tive, repulsive or offensive, either in illus- 
tration, text or theme. ‘ 
Free medical treatment, or advertising 


which makes remedial, relief or curial claims 
(either direct or by implication) which are 
not justified by common experience. In this 
is included advertising of products whose 
principal claim is to make the thin fat or 
the fat thin, and that of scalp remedies which 
contain impossible or exaggerated claims. 

Advertising of remedies for venereal 
diseases. 

Advertising of products 
forming or dangerous drugs. 

Bucket shops. 

Advertising which guarantees dividends 
(large or small) where only a prospect exists. 

Advertising which holds out the prospect 
of excessive profits, either by comparison with 
abnormal successes of existing firms or cor- 
porations, or otherwise. 

Financial offerings where those concerned 
have but little comparative financial interest 
in the proposition. 

Matrimonial offers; fortune telling; massage; 
advertisements asking for cash to be sent by 
mail, until full satisfaction of bona fides has 
been given. 

Advertising that makes misleading “free’’ 
offers, such as prizes for the solution of simple 
problems, where some “condition,” such as 
the selling of goods or the procuring of_sub- 
scriptions to a publication, must be complied 
with before a prize can be won. 

Advertising which, while inoffensive in form 
or wording, is calculated to lead to corres- 
pondence in which the principles here laid 
down likely would be violated. 

Advertising (whether or not included in 
the above) which may lead to loss of faith 
and confidence in reputable advertising and 
honorable business by readers; may reflect upon, 
or decrease to the advertiser the value of 
reputable advertising; or may cause money 
loss or injury to the health or morals of the 
reader. 


“Take the question of financial adver- 


containing habit- 


“of destructive competition. 





tising alone,” said this member recently. 
“So strongly are the better class of 
financial houses in —— impressed with 
our paper, in its efforts to keep out un- 
desirable copy, that they gladly pay an 
increased rate.” 

Headquarters would be glad to hear 
trom other N. A. N, E. members as to 
their opinions regarding the rules for- 
mulated by the paper herewith quoted, 
for it is the intention later on to submit 
a questionnaire on this subject. 

* * * 


T(‘'HE Minneapolis Journal, of which 

C. W. Jones is advertising manager, 
is in complete accord with the N. A. 
N. E. Standard of Merchandising Prac- 
tice, and its tenets are the guiding rule 
of this well known newspaper’s service 
department. Mr. Jones, in a_ recent 
letter to headquarters, stated, among 
other things: 

“We are in complete accord with the 
points provided for in this platform, and 
we believe you will do well in future 
propaganda to emphasize the fifth point 
providing for the elimination of printing 
of broadsides, mailing of letters, and 
service that rightfully belongs to the 
advertiser.” 

Mr. Jones’ reference to the fifth point 
is one that the association is attempting 
at this time to impress on every N. A. 
N. E. member. The requests of agencies 
for this service is distinctly against the 
principles of the Standard, unless the 
advertiser will assume the cost himself, 
as the newspaper is selling advertising 
space and not a direct-by-mail cam- 
paign through the medium of letters. 
Many complaints have been received at 


headquarters about the fifth paragraph, 
but it 


t would appear that the non- 
N. A. N. E. member is the guilty one. 
* 7 * 


ESTRUCTIVE competition in ad- 

vertising, as well as comparative 
price copy, is being gradually eliminated 
through the efforts of N. A. N. E.,, and 
the silent education of the advertiser, 
who has found that “knocking boosteth 
not.” Not so long ago, every other fel- 
low was going after every other fellow, 
with either a direct knock or a sug- 
gested one. The wrangle waxed fast 
and furious before the World War, and 
the newspaper bore the brunt of the 
controversy. 

Since the war, many N. A. N. E. 
papers have absolutely prohibited the 
use of their columns to advertising 
attempting to discredit the other adver- 
tiser’s commodity. One of the most dis- 
tracting episodes which many news- 
papers faced was during a recent “food 
war,” when food manufacturers were 
engaged in a controversy which took 
on a national aspect. The merits of the 
claims of both sides were admitted and 
disclaimed. The lie was passed thick 
and fast. Newspapers were threatened 
with the withdrawal of this and that 
copy, entirely foreign to the issues in- 
volved, by agencies handling the cam- 
paigns. For a time the newspaper could 
hardly tell from day to day whether 
it had certain contracts or not. 

One or two bolder ones came out flat- 
footed and declined to run copy which 
was apparently under the classification 
As one 
member has it: 

“We have but one thing to sell, which 
is space, and our only restrictions are 
that the copy be clean and truthful. 
When we find that the advertiser uses 
our white space for the purpose of not 
only selling his commodity, but for the 
purpose of knocking the other fellow, 
then we suggest that copy be changed.” 
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ADVERTISING ERRORS AND HOW TO AVOID THEM 


Advertising Can Give the Needed Push to Bring Buying Action as Certainly as Can the Personal 
Salesman—Here Are Some of the Best Ways 


HE forcing of a decision, the climax 

to a selling talk, is often the most 
obstinate . problem that confronts the 
personal salesman; the prospective cus- 
tomer seems to be giving every indica- 
tion of interested attention, but refuses 
to act when the talk is over. 

What the house to house canvasser 
meets in this type of a customer is 
equally a problem in the field of adver- 
tising. It is in reality a matter of in- 
vestigating the type of person who con- 
tinually puts off his decisions and de- 
lays his actions, possibly from the ten- 
dency to be cautious, but a great many 
times merely because of a general lack 
of initiative and power of the motor 
impulse. The usual speech of such an 
individual will be: 

“Why, I don’t know whether I want 
to buy it or not. I guess not. Yes, it’s 
a good thing to have, all right, but I 
don’t think I can afford it.” 

Generally the personal salesman would 
be very much better pleased if this in- 
dividual would say “No” or “Yes” with 
decision and waste no more time. 

If this procrastinating type of person 
happens to be reading advertising he 
will invariably put off his decision and 
probably will never reach the point 
where he will profit to any great extent 
by reading advertisements. There are 
ways, however, of placing force behind 
this individual and making him act; 
every personal salesman is expected to 
do it, and the advertiser should by no 
means neglect similar measures. 

One of the means of securing action 
on the part of advertising readers has 
been much discussed in recent adver- 
tisers’ meetings. It has been found that 
a coupon attached to the side of the 
advertisement, to be mailed by the pros- 


pective customer for further informa- 
tion, has increased sales sometimes as 
high as tenfold. Like a great many 


discoveries in the field of advertising, 
the use of the clipped coupon idea will 
lose its value by being overworked. To 
give each advertisement its distinctive 
individuality we should look for the basic 
principle which makes this form so pro- 
ductive in the action tendency. 

Psychologically, we can state the gen- 
eral laws that no thought process is ever 
complete until it has culminated in some 
form of action, either now or in the 
future. Our thought were 
given us for the purpose of guiding our 
actions and regulating our behavior. 
With some people, however, this motor 
discharge of the thought processes is 
delayed. A great many times, if the 
motor discharge can be started it will 
complete itself immediately. Not only 
will the action, once started, have the 
tendency to complete itself, but it will 
influence future behavior in the same 
direction. 


processes 


The principle as applied to advertising 
is, therefore, almost self-evident. If the 
reader of the advertisement can be in- 
fluenced in any way to start his action 
favorably to the goods advertised, the 
tendency to complete the action will 
probably result in the successful sale. 
This completed action will influence this 
customer favorably in the same direc- 
tion another time. 

History is full of instances of the 
powerful influence of action in control- 
ling the direction of ideas. Politics, 
society and religion have all been altered 
by the action accompaniment of thought 








By ADELBERT FORD 


Instructor ot Psychology in University of Michigan 
\rTICLE VI.—FatLure to Secure AcTION 
processes. One church, for instance, be- should get to their feet immediately. 
lieves in following a ritual with certain After months of practice this action 
established lines of action. The follow- habit becomes so established that the 
ers kneel or stand or move in various soldier does not need to think of it; 


ways according to a set form. Another 
church does not believe in ritual, but 
asks its followers to sit in a seat and 


listen to the ceremony being performed 
by someone else, with but a minimum of 
the action 


he mpaniment 
Outside 


moral criticism 


acct 


of any what- 


his body merely acts at the proper times 
almost without conscious guidance 

In France 
not resist temptation; some 
serted and decided to live in 


certain of our men could 


of them de- 
the French 
capital, dressed in civilian clothes and, 
free from detection be- 


as they thought, 





ts lucky 





Correct Use of 


ever, it is a matter of history that the 
former churches have been constant and 


enduring over thousands of years: their 
followers can be wrested with great 
difficulty from the ideas their churches 


represent. The latter type of religious 
worship has gone ever a history of vas- 
cillating successes and reverses with their 
thousands of and backsliders 
every year. The ideas of the latter type 
do not thrive and control the behavior 
of the religious believer with the 
strength necessary to keep the follower 
in the same path. 

Another example of the power of the 
action accompaniment the thought 
processes came out during the late war 


converts 


on 


In military practice it is customary to 
stand at attention in the presence of 
high officers. The command “Atten- 
tion!” announced sharply and preemp- 
torily by someone in the vicinity con- 
stitutes a warning that all enlisted men 
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the Dramatic. 


cause they were not known \merican 
patrols, however, soon found a most 
astonishing use of the action tendency 
in discovering these deserters. Into a 


little cafe along the boulevard the patrol 


would call out his sharp and military 
“Attention!” The command in English 
would ordinarily have no effect in the 
hubbub of voices, except for a young man 
seated with a couple of girls in the cor- 
ner this young man made a sudden 
motion of getting to his feet and a 
startled expression came on, his face. 


Nobody but a former military man would 
do this, so the military patrol could now 
investigate as to whether or not the 
young man was a deserter. 

The above two examples ought to be 
sufficient to justify the of the 
action accompaniment to thought proc- 
esses, Once it can be accomplished, in 
the field of advertising. If it will oper- 
ate in the case of the young deserter 


vaiue 


how 


against his will, much more likely 
it is to operate successfully where there 
is no appreciable mental opposition 

\s I have pointed out, the clipped 
coupon idea is a method of starting the 
tendency. Valuable as this idea 


is it will yield its good results only when 


action 


varied and applied in enough ways to 
prevent monotony 

One advertiser, a short time ago, took 
advantage of the national election ex- 
citement by inserting an advertisement 
arranged in the form of an election 
ballot. This dealer had a varied assort- 
ment of goods to offer, so he arranged 
the various items in several groups with 
a small square in front of each group 
\t the head of the list he placed this 
direction, “If you are interested in any 
of the following merchandise, put a 
oss in. the square opposite and mail 
this advertisen ent to us immediately. 


Our corps of trained men will help you 
settle your buying problems.” This was 
but a form of the clipped coupon idea. 

\ published certificate good for a 
sample of goods at the retail store will 
ften start train of action that will 
end in purchase It is better than the 
method of distributing samples from 
house to house because it makes the cus- 
tomer work for the sample and thereby 
in the value of the action accom- 
paniment. In the publicity work of mail- 
order the certificate may be 
mailed for a free sample. 

Even the proposal, “Write for further 
information,” involves, to a lesser ex- 
tent, the tendency of the clipped coupon. 
This may be strengthened again by mak- 


the 


brings 


concerns, 


ing it: “Write for our book of free 
household recipes,” or “Write for our 
book of helpful suggestions,” or “A pos- 


tal card will bring you a trial package 
of our guaranteed remedy.” 

Most of the above suggestions require 
the reader to write to the dealer. There 
are, however, ways of inducing another 
kind of action, just helpful. The 
manufacturers of the Scot-tissue towels 
lately ran an advertisement asking read- 
ers to perform a little home experiment 
with an ink-blot on paper 
the of Scot-tissue paper 
towels \ dealer in fine grade window 
shade materials used a similar idea a 
year or so ago by suggesting a method 
of amount of sizing in or- 
dinary materials. A great many 
kinds of goods might be advertised with 


as 


as a means of 


proving value 


testing the 


shade 


this little experimental method of pro- 
ducing action on the part of the cus- 
tomer 


Store window displays without price 
tags on the goods haye the same aim 


in view. If the display arouses enough 
curiosity in the cbserver he will enter 
the store to make inquiries. In the 


hands of a capable salesman the observer 
becomes a customer the moment he en- 
ters the store. Some people recognize 
this tendency in themselves and are ac- 
tually afraid to enter a store and make 
inquiries for fear of being sold some- 
thing they hadn't seriously contemplated 
buying. 

It would be a mistake to assume that 
all the action tendencies aroused in cus- 
tomers are due to specific devices and 
clever schemes to utilize psycholog-. 
Indirect helps and aids are often strong 
means of inducing action, in whatever 
way they may be applied. 

Good will is one of the strongest fac 
tors in inducing the action tendency. 
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Many merchants seem to advertise on the 
theory that they must fight down the 
customer’s ideas. Nine times out of ten 
the customer knows better than anyone 
else just what he needs; he is usually 
more than willing to invite help in his 
buying problems; real, constructive help 
that is untinged with the mercenary, 
selfish desire to grab his dollars and 
nothing more. The action tendency will 
be stimulated by the dealer who works 
with his customers, not against them. 

A good personal salesman already 
knows these facts, but the advertising 
field seems to have been rather slow in 
taking up the personal-service feature 
of selling. A great many times the ad- 
vertiser neglects the fact that all cus- 
tomers do not have the same needs, that 
often goods must be adapted to the cus- 
tomers’ requirements. 

If building materials are being sold, 
how great an opportunity there would 
be for the publication of numberless sug- 
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lems that constantly confront the auto- 
mobile owner. How many times, every 
day in the year, do people want infor- 
mation on such problems as home sani- 
tation, education, dietetics, medical aid, 
proper dress, amusements, etc. 

It is not a question of making people 
buy. People always buy. People are 
buying as much now as they ever did. 
It is a question of making them buy 
your goods rather than your competi- 
tor’s. It means that your goods 
must satisfy the customer’s needs in 
buying. 

It is not the aim of this article to show 
by any psychological methods the way 
of selling goods which are not adapted 
to real human demands. It is the fact 
that such goods are on the market that 
constitutes the real menace to the honest 
advertiser. It takes just one disappoint- 
ment in the mind of a customer to create 
a tendency of suspicion toward all ad- 
vertisers. 


To illustrate what I mean by a per- 
sonal-service campaign, let me suggest 
just one out of several lines of action 
this haberdashery man could have taken. 

This man knew textiles from forty 
years of experience. He was acquainted 
with every trick and sham for turning 
shoddy materials into the appearance of 
dependable cloth. With this knowledge 
he was able to avoid poor stock and 
pick the best for his store. 

Is there any reason why he should not 
have given the public the knowledge he 
had attained? For instance, an adver- 
tisement in the city newspapers inform- 
ing the public of the brand of his goods; 
an invitation to stop before his window 
display and learn how people may be 
duped by clever textile shams; a good 
window demonstrator: this would have 
thrown sunshine over his worries in 
less time than a week. 

People must buy clothes, even in this 
state of business depression, somewhere. 





prospective customer that high rent, cost 
of delivery, loss of cash discount, plate 
glass fixtures, even the loss of money 
by extending credit to people who are 
poor pay, must be charged as overhead 
on the price of street-level goods. 

In other words, this firm betrayed to 
the public some very important retail 
secrets. The customers now knew 
whether they were paying for 100 per 
cent goods or for 50 per cent goods and 
50 per cent overhead selling expense. 

The success of this company is not 
built up by selling inferior goods, but 
by recognizing that, through advertis- 
ing, they are rendering a service to the 
community. 

When the advertiser learns how to 
make his advertisement as constructive 
and as helpful as the talk of a good 
travelling salesman, with that same per- 
sonal appeal, with suggestions that are 
real buying helps, when the aim of an 
advertisement becomes a matter of 
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Nujol is sold by all druggists in sealed bottles only, bearing the Nujol trade mark. 


How and why internal cleanliness will bring beauty and attractiveness is told in a plain, in- 
structive and authoritative way in the booklet'*‘A LOVELY SKIN COMES FROM WITHIN”. 


Independent Corporation. 
Dept. R-1212 319 Sixth Ave. New York 
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gestions 


on builders’ problems. In a 
similar way, how many more methods 
could be originated than we now find 
for giving housewives suggestions for 
economical cooking. Most food adver- 
tisers seem to be so interested in selling 
their goods that they neglect to look at 
the problems from the housewife’s angle. 
Too many advertisers are on the wrong 
side of the fence; they fail to see that 
their viewpoint stands in the of 
success. 


way 


The advertiser who is merely trying 
to force the housewife to spend her 
money, instead of helping her buy eco- 
nomically and well, often defeats 
own purpose, paradoxical as 
appear. 


his 
it may 


There is scarcely an article advertised 
that may not be fitted into the personal 
aid idea. There would be a wonderful 
opportunity in presenting the personal- 
service methods in advertising auto- 


mobile appliances. Think of the prob- 


which I may keep 


Name 


Business 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
39 Astor Place - - New York City 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” 
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without obligation. 











Types of the “Clip” Coupon Used by Present-Day Advertisers. 


If your goods are really adapted to 
real problems of living, then there is 
certainly no very good reason why they 
may not be advertised by a personal- 
service campaign. 

A few weeks ago I stepped into a 


small haberdashery on a_ side street 
down-town to buy a handkerchief. The 
proprietor himself waited on me and 


said as he handed me my change, 
“Thank you, that is the first sale I have 
had today. That is how 
Rotten!” 

That man could have saved his busi 
ness by a personal-service campaign in 
the city newspapers. I examined his 
stock and found that his prices were 
somewhat higher than the average of 
his competitors. His goods were of 
first-class quality; he carried no cheap 
or short-wearing materials. He was 
buried too deeply, however, in the 
gloom of an imaginary business depres- 
sion to be helped. 


business is 


Help your customers, be cheerful, and 
don’t get so paralyzed by the fear of 
business depression that you can’t use a 
little ordinary Yankee ingenuity in ap- 
plying the laws of psychology. 

I have shown what this man might 
have done. Now let me tell what an- 
other firm actually did. This company 
retailed ready-made men’s suits. It oc- 
cupied an upstairs floor to avoid high 
rent. It sold for cash. It made no de- 
liveries. This, of course, is not a new 
practice, 

The success of this firm in the face 
of business depression was built up 
solely newspaper advertising. Its 
prices were low enough to make people 
suspicious of the quality of the goods. 
Its advertisements consisted, therefore, 
in a demonstration on retail selling 
methods. It convinced the public that 
its prices were due, not to doubtful 


on 


quality, but to low overhead expense. 
informed 


These the 


advertisements 


working with the customer in settling 
buying problems, and not the yelling of 
superlative, meaningless and egotistical 
expressions from the flaring color dis- 
plays, then, and only then, will the field 
of advertising have realized its full 
growth and power. 





This is the last of the interesting 
and valuable series of articles by 
Prof. Ford on “Advertising Errors 
and How to Avoid Them.” Its fore- 
runners were published in Eprtor & 
PupsiisHer for Sept. 17 and 24 and 
Oct. 1, 8, and 15. So far as possible 
Epitor & PustisHer will be glad to 
supply back numbers on order of 
those who have not retained the series 
complete and desire to replace ar- 
ticles thet are missing from their 


files. 
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—prestige advertising 


isall right when you do mo¢ have 
to show results. 


But zow when you must make 
your advertising pay? 


How can you best show results 
—by spreading your dppeal 
thinly the country over, or by 
concentrating and intensifying 
in selected localities? 


Newspaper advertising can 
bring you negotiable prestige in 
traceable and profitable returns. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising “Agency 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


Chicago os Atlanta 
Kansas City nines San Francisco 


Advertisement Number 6o. 

We have increased our staff and our 
traveling. We are stepping on the 
pedal and will make the grade on high. 
E. Kats Special Advertising Agency, 
15 East 26th Street, New York City 
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Even Most Scrupulous Firms Are Victims of Uneconomic Practice— 
National Advertiser Outlines Advantages of 
Service Fee System 





By E. I. LA BEAUME 


EpiroriaL Note: Mr 


La Beaume is advertising manager of the Hercules Powder 


Company, Wilmington, Del., and chairman of the Advertising Agencies Committee of 


the Association of National Advertisers 


the October meeting of the Technical Publ 


APV ERTISING agency service con- 

sists of numerous tangible things 
like writing copy and placing orders 
for space, and of less tangible things 
that may be covered by the general 
terms, counsel or advice. The same 
distinction may be made between the 
kinds of service rendered by a consult- 
ing engineer. He may build you a 
plant, or supply designs for a machine; 
or he may simply advise you not to 
build. Whether he gives you tangible 
or intangible service or both, he will 
charge you a fee for it. 

If he builds a plant for you he may 
work on the cost-plus system; he may 
charge you a flat price; or he may re- 
ceive a commission on the cost of the 
job. This is a matter of agreement be- 
tween you and the engineer. The cost- 
plus system became popular at a time 
when chaotic conditions made it impos- 
sible to estimate accurately what costs 
would be. It is justified sometimes, but 
its disadvantages are plain to everyone. 

The commission system has the same 
weakness in that it provides no incentive 
to keep costs down; but the incentive 
to boost costs is usually removed by a 
provision that no commission shall be 
paid on any excess over the estimate; 
and an incentive to reduce costs is fre- 
quently provided by allowing the engi- 
neer to share in any saving he can make 
below the estimate. 


Wuo Is THE EMPLOYER 


No matter which of these systems is 
employed the engineer receives his com- 
pensation from the one who employs 
him—not from those from whom he se- 
cures building materials and equipment, 
even though he may do all the purchas- 
ing. To accept commissions from sup- 
pliers of materials would be decidedly 
unethical. A consulting engineer who 
was suspected of this would be ruined 
professionally. 

There is no need to explain the par- 
allel between this example from the en- 
gineering profession and the advertis- 
ing agent. There is not an exact par- 
allel, of course, but the interests of the 
manufacturer who employs engineering 
or advertising counsel are the same in 
either case. These interests demand 
that counsel’s remuneration shall not be 
dependent on the amount of the man- 
ufacturer’s money that he spends; that 
the amount of remuneration shall be 
subiect to agreement between the man- 
ufacturer and his agent; and that it shall 
be paid to the agent by the manufac- 
turer. 

The chief difference between the two 
cases is this: in the transaction involv- 
ing manufacturer, consulting engineer, 
and sellers of material that consulting 
engineers purchase for manufacturers, 
there is agreement among all of them 
that it would be improper for the engi- 
neer to accept pay from the sellers. 
Consulting engineers create business for 
various equipment and supply firms, but 
you could not find any responsible engi- 
neer or executive of one of these firms 
who would countenance a_ suggestion 
that engineers should make no direct 
charge for their services to clients, but 


The accompanying views were presented at 
icity Association of New York. 


should be paid a commission by the sell- 
ers. It would be recognized at once 
that such a plan would breed endless 
suspicion; that it would deal a serious 
blow to the business of engineers and 
those from whom they buy, because any- 
thing which undermines confidence in 
business is a serious menace to it. 

In the transaction involving the man- 
ufacturer, advertising agent, and pub- 
lishers, you have a majority of agents 
and publishers upholding a system that 
corresponds closely to the one which 
seems so abhorrent when we think of it 
for another branch of business. A ma- 
jority of the manufacturers who adver- 
tise find it expedient to engage in an 
unbusiness-like and unsatisfactory trans- 
action because publishers and agents 
have .failed to recognizé that in forcing 
manufacturers into this, they are ham- 
pering the growth of their own business 
and denying it the respect to which it is 
entitled. In the long run the interests 
of agents and publishers are identical 
with those of the manufacturers. Neither 
can permanently maintain successful 
business except as the advertiser is suc- 
cessful. Anything that limits the de- 
gree to which the advertiser is success- 
ful, limits the success of agent and pub- 
lisher. It would seem, therefore, that 
the real interests of agents and publish- 
ers demand the elimination of the com- 
mission system, if only because the ad- 
vertiser’s interests demand it. 

We all know how the commission sys- 
tem came into existence; that it is a 
hold-over from the time when adver- 
tising agents were merely jobbers of 
space. No one is to blame for it. The 
agents are entitled to a great deal of 
credit for conducting their business so 
honestly and so well under this handi- 
cap; and we cannot expect agents and 
publishers to take the initiative to change 
the system under which they have grown 
up, and under which such remarkable 
strides in advertising have been made. 

But the manufacturer who is anxious 
to market his goods through advertising 
in the most effective way possible, can- 
not be satisfied when he is told that the 
patent disadvantages of the present sys- 
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customers daily with our 


“Flexideal” 
Dry Mats 


Our large warehouse stock as- 
sures you prompt shipments and 
a constant supply. 


W. B. Wheeler Corp. 
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tem should endure; because much good 
has come out of it; if we admit all that 
can be said for the achievements under 
this system, that does not obscure its 
injustice. 

There are plenty of positive abuses 
inherent in it which cannot be avoided 
by the most scrupulous agent who ad- 
heres to it. Everyone knows that the 
extent and character of the work which 
constitutes good service on different ac- 
counts does not vary in proportion to 
the amount of money the advertiser 
pays for space, There are large ac- 
counts on which it is impossible to put 
in as much work without extravagance 
and waste as would be really needed on 
some smaller accounts. Yet generally 
speaking, with the exception of very 
small accounts on which an extra ser- 
vice charge is made, the commission on 
the space pays the bills; this simply 
means that the account which is com- 
paratively easy to handle helps pay for 
the one that requires difficult service. 
This is unjust and unbusiness-like, and 
it will be resented by advertisers as long 
as it continues. 

\ time worn argument of agents and 
publishers is that if advertisers had to 
pay for outside counsel they wouldn't 
employ it; that they would fail in their 
unaided attempts to sell through adver- 
tising and would therefore cease to 
advertise. “Of course, with you exper- 
ienced advertisers,” they say, “this would 


not be the case. But new advertisers 
would fall by the wayside.” Agents and 
publishers are entitled to their opinion 
of the intelligence of the manufacturers 
who make and sell the goods of this 
country, and the manufacturers aré not 
likely to defend themselves against the 
implication of this argument. But; they 
would probably hold that because a 
manufacturer has never advertised he is 
not necessarily lacking in ordinary 
business judgment. 

It is part of the agent’s business to sell 
his service to new advertisers. He has 
to do that now; and he would haye to 
do it if he were working on a fee basis. 
At present he is paid by the publisher 
with the advertiser’s money, but® cer- 
tainly there are not many advertisers so 
ingenuous as to believe that they do 
not pay for the agency service they get. 
The agent would be much better off if 
he got the advertiser’s money direct 
from him, because he would then get 
his confidence along with it. 

But even if manufacturers were as un- 
intelligent as publishers and agents im- 
ply by this argument, it would not fol-- 
low that publishers have a right to fix 
the minimum amount they shall pay for 
agency service. An_ intelligent and 
beneficent dictatorship may serve the 
people’s interests much better than they 
can serve their own under a democracy. 
But there is always the danger of a dic- 

(Continued on page 23) 
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With Dealers 
Routed for Him 
He Can Concentrate 

On Sales. 


NOTHER great advantage enjoyed by manufacturers and advertisers 
who avail themselves of NEWS and AMERICAN Route Lists is the 
calibre of work this service enables their selling forces to do. 
to reason that a man who is relieved of the task of routing dealers and 
mapping out a course, would have more time to think and plan his sales. 
Not until a manufacturer comes into this market and makes use of our 
Route Books can he fully appreciate their value in actual dollars and 
cents. But Newspaper Men, who know only too well what such assistance 
would do their friends, among manufacturers and advertisers 
way, a genuine service by telling them about these Guides. 
Tell them that only recently in the case of some large crews, these 
Lists saved as much as two weeks’ time at a cost of $100 per day. 
that these Books are not for sale but gratis to any manufacturer sending 
his Representative to us with a letter of introduction, agreeing, of course, 
3altimore The NEWS and The AMERICAN 


So far we have covered Drug, Grocery and Hardware Stores, 
Cobblers, Shoe Repair Firms, Men’s Furnishing Establishments, 
Furniture and House Furnishing Outlets, Confectioners, De- 
partment Stores, their buyers, 
We have these copyrighted route lists in convenient 
vest-pocket book size ready for immediate use. 
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Columbus Department Store Advertising 
First Nine Months of 1921 


Department Store Advertising in the Columbus Dispatch panting wa 4,200,137 lines 
Department Store Advertising in other Columbus papers COMBINED 2,262,425 lines 
Dispatch in excess of others COMBINED --- ------------- 1,937,712 lines 


FIRST IN OHIO 


The Columbus Dispatch, the first nine months of 1921 pub- 
lished a total of 12,956,980 lines of paid advertising (legal 
advertising deducted), this is 176,212 lines more than 
was published by any other Ohio newspaper. 





“OHIO THE KEY STATE FOR A forty-eight page book containing valuable 


statistics for the national advertiser will 


THE NATIONAL ADVERTISER” be sent free to any address upon request. 
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RESOURCEFUL SALESMEN FIND REWARDS 
FOR WIT AND INGENUITY 





One Took A Dollar Chance With An Advertising Infidel and Made 
A. Steady Customer; Another Refused To Admit Defeat 
and Whipped His Competitor 





ERE are a few more of the stories 

about clever sales sent by com- 
petitors in Eprror & PusiisHer’s “My 
Cleverest Sale” Contest. 

It is not amiss to remind salesmen 
who intend to enter the competition for 
the $85 in prizes to be awarded to the 
stories adjudged to be the first, second 
and third best, that the contest will close 
on November 1 at noon, and that stories 


in the ad that no person would receive 
a sack of the flour free unless the person 
brought a paper containing the ad, 
brought a copy of the ad clipped from 
the paper or stated in a telephone mes- 
sage that the ad had been seen in the 
News. 

Next morning at 7:30 my phone rang. 
When I answered, it was Duncan, who 
said: “You got me into this. Come over 





for the three best stories. 
peting. 


legitimate occupation. 


$50.00 for the best story. 


Agency. 


United States or Canada. 


- ene 


remaining 90 per cent. 





$85.00 CASH PRIZES FOR BEST STORY 


Every salesman in the United States and Canada, no matter what 
his line may be, is invited to send the story of his cleverest sale in com- 
petition for the prizes aggregating $85 offered by Eprtor & PUBLISHER 
No bona fide salesman is barred from com- 
He may sell a manufactured commodity, wholesale or retail ; 
space for newspaper, periodical, poster or billboard, ideas, suggestions, 
stories, books, life or casualty insurance, direct-by-mail offers, service or 
any other thing that takes him out among buyers as a regular and 


THE PRIZES 


Awards will be made as follows: 


$25.00 for the second best story. 
$10.00 for the third best story. 


For every story which does not win a prize, but which shows merit 
enough to be printed Eprror & PusiisHer will pay $1.00. 


THE JUDGES 


Awards will be made by the following Board of Judges:- 
DON C. SEITZ, Business Manager of the New York World. 
WILLIAM H. JOHNS, President of George Batten Co., Advertising 


GEORGE W. HOPKINS, Vice-President and General Sales Manager 
of the Columbia Graphophone Company. , 


CONDITIONS OF THE CONTEST 


The story must not be longer than 300 words. 
It must be a bona fide experience. ; ; 
. Stories must be written and signed by salesmen working in the 


Stories must arrive at the office of Epiror & PusiisHer between 
the dates of September 1 and November 1. 
close at 12 o’clock, noon, on November 1. 

5. Literary merit will count for only 10 per cent in judging stories. 

Ingenuity and initiative shown by the salesman will make up the 


Whether the sale was large or small, one cent or $1,000,000, does not 
matter. The cleverness shown by the salesman is the thing. 


The contest will 








received after that hour cannot be con- 
sidered by the Board of Judges. 


* * * 


A Dear 1n FLour 


Stanley Duncan was a grocer. I had 
called on him many times, but he was 
one of those fellows who would listen 
and never talk. One day I saw a stack 
of sample sacks of flour on his floor. 
I urged him to give me a one dollar 
ad for the paper on condition that if 
he did not think it was worth the mgney 
he need not pay for it. It was stated 





Screen Advertising 


The motion picture screen, with an audi- 


ence of over 50,000,000, is ene of the 
most powerful factors in our national 
life today. 

National advertisers can reach a large part 
of this audience at less cost and on the 
same basis of space and circulation as 


regular newspaper and magazine cam- 
paigns are figured. 

We will be glad to send a representative 
to explain our plan. 


Picture Trading Corporation 
1402 Broadway New York 








here and answer this phone. It keeps 
one man busy taking orders for that 
flour.” 

In the town, population of 5,000, he 
gave away 600 sacks before noon and 
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pany paid half. 
asked me who had the mat. 


put the balance away for another day. 
After that I had orders from Duncan 
to run his ads regularly twice a week 
and come and get my money. He was 
never an advertiser before. 

That was five years ago, and Duncan 
is today one of the best advertisers ia 
his city. 

Jesse G. Curp, 
Ardmore (Okla.) Daily Press. 
* * * 
On, Orr, AND On Acain To Stay. 


Selling a page ad, competitor takes it 
away, reselling it again. No more 
difficult task in salesmanship. 

A page ad for a nationally advertised 
automobile was ordered at dealer’s op- 
tion and choice of paper for Fort 
Wayne. I sold the local dealer. Opposi- 
tion paper sent their star man to him. 
Used argument they had 8,000 more cir- 
culation. The dealer wired agency to 
switch page to the other paper and gave 
the salesman an order to kill the ad in 
Journal-Gazette with request to turn 
over mat to him. 


The salesman for the opposition made 
a fatal mistake. He showed me the 
contents of the dealer’s telegram. Fac- 
tory representative was here. The 
original telegram stated factory repre- 
sentative was convinced that opposition 
paper had largest circulation. I had one 
chance to impress factory representative 
with the fact that the opposition was 
making his company the goat in a bitter 
newspaper fight. Factory representative 
saw the point. 

I had refused to turn over the mat 
when opposition solicitor asked for it, 
saying that I would do so when agency 
directed me to, as the automobile com- 
Factory representative 
I told him 





we had. “Well, that favors you,” he 
said, adding “possession is nine points 
in law.” I put in a long distance call 
to the agency, 

Factory representative was convinced 
his firm was being used as a tool and 
was also impressed with figures show- 
ing greatest automobile lineage in our 
paper for the past six months. Took him 
to the office. He intended to wire. 
Detroit called. He answered and said 
to the agency “Disregard local dealer’s 
wire. He was mistaken in his con- 
clusions. Let the original order stand.” 

Hitting on the essential point at the 
psychological time put it over. 

A. SCHAEFER, 
Advertising Director, 
Fort Wayne (Ind.) Journal-Gazette. 
* * * 
Toucuinc Up His Prive 


The hardest nut I ever “cracked” was 
an electrical dealer who was a “tough 
bird” and surely “soured” on new goods 
—a sort of a know-it-all “hard guy.” 

On my first trip over a new territory 
I called on this electrical dealer. We 
will call him Mr. Brown. As I entered 
I noticed three men arguing. I hesitated 
for some time, then approached and 
said: 

“Is Mr. Brown in?’ 

“What is it?” 

“Mr. Brown, I am Koenig, the X-Ray 
Reflector man.” 

“Never heard of X-Ray Reflectors 
and dont need any.” 

“You never heard of X-Ray Re- 
flectors ?” 

“No, sir.” 

I said, “Good morning,” and turned 
to the door, when I was startled with 
the remark: 

“Why the hurry?” 

(Continued on page 35) 





or Monday editions. 


5, 10, 15 to 20 years. 


business. 


Thomas W. 





Until You KNOW Our 
Weekly Business Review Page 


You cannot appreciate its monetary and 
prestige-making value to your paper. 


HE Briggs Business Page is a permanent weekly feature. 
It carries nearly 10,000 lines of local display per month 
from your best manufacturers and wholesale merchants. We 
sell it and our service department keeps it sold. 

Our solicitors are reliable; 
make friends for you; we create revenue for your Saturday 


An increasing list of leading publishers are willing to 
speak for us. Some of them have been clients of ours for 


We employ no strong arms or hundred per cent boys; 
we have helped to drive them out. 


built up a business as legitimate and as permanent as yours. 


We will be glad to send samples and references. Our 
references will be disinterested parties; none of our cus- 
tomers or customers’ employes own an interest in our 


Operating in the United States and Canada 
Home Office, Memphis, Tenn. 





























our solicitation is clean; we 


And while doing it have 


Briggs Co. 
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CONNECTICUT 


—the ideal 


Connecticut has 1,380,631 people. 90% are 
concentrated in or around a few cities. 74% 
are in five trading areas, the very ones cov- 
ered by the five newspapers in the FIVE- 


From data supplied by 
the A. B. C. and local 
Chambers of Commerce. 





. 
CANAAN 








These five papers are the 





test ground! 


STAR COMBINATION. The trading area 
population of Hartford, New Haven, Water- 
bury, New London and Meriden, combined, 
is 1,028,000. 


‘a CONNECTICUT > 


j Trading Areas 
Hartford 


| \N New Haven 


Waterbury 


Y 

GY New London 
Meriden 

ae Embracing —— 


people, or 74% of the 
State's total population. 





* " 
SS _ = 


HARTFORD COURANT NEW HAVEN JOURNAL-COURIER WATERBURY REPUBLICAN 


NEW LONDON DAY 


Though Connecticut has but one-eightieth of the 
country’s population— 


—her people own one-twelfth of the country’s 
total savings. Three of every four Con- 
necticut people have savings accounts. 


—her people filed one-twentieth of the income 
tax returns of the entire country. 













MERIDEN RECORD 


—her people own one automobile for every 
three family heads. 

Connecticut is “gridironed” by railroads, trolleys 
and State roads, so that it is one closely knit com- 
munity. This accounts for the tremendous con- 
centration of the State’s population in the five 
trading areas. 

And these five trading areas are blanketed by the 
circulations of the newspapers in 


ONNECTICUT 


FIVE ~ STAR 


OMBINATION 


Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman, Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago 
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EVERY CITY HAS FIELDS FOR WANT ADS 
NOT YET TOUCHED BY NEWSPAPERS 





Classified Phone Directory and 


Newspapers From Other Cities 


Give Host of “Leads’—Merchandising Service Better 
Sales Aid Than Copy Help 





By C. L. PERKINS 


Executive Secretary, National Association of Newspaper Classified Advertising Managers 


A RECENT issue of the Newark 
Evening News reveals nearly a 
column of classified under the head- 
ing “Storage and Moving.” Many me- 
dia in cities of far greater population 
(Newark’s population, 1910 census— 
347,469) carry little if any of this kind 
of advertising. Upon studying the en- 
tire national field the most amazing 
variations appear. “Pet Stock,” for ex- 
ample, figures as a real factor in New 
York and Los Angeles while in Chi- 
cago and San Francisco it is hardly no- 
ticeable. This merely means that the 
dealers in the two latter cities depend 
upon some other means, probably their 
windows, to distribute their stock. 

Barring local peculiarities due to the 
nature of the city’s industries or its 
geographical location, there is no rea- 
son why a typical classified medium 
in one city should not correspond with 
that in another. Seattle, relatively, 
should carry the same volume under 
the same classifications as New York. 
An analysis would probably disclose vast 
discrepancies. 

There is no medium but that has at 
its doors vast virgin fields for the sale 
of its classified space, fields which have 
very likely been developed by organs 
located in other cities. This article is 
a plea for more creative, as opposed 
to competitive, effort; creative in two 
senses, developing new advertisers under 
established classified headings and de- 
veloping advertisers under entirely new 
headings. 

It is not necessary to observe results 
in other cities for suggestions. It is 
merely a case of going over the busi- 
ness directory and noting industries or 
services which could do more volume 
at less cost through classified advertis- 
ing. In many instances the problem is 
merely to divert a present appropriation 
which is being expended in wasteful 
channels; in others the man must be 
sold the idea of advertising. Less ef- 
fort will be required in the former 
cases. 

Even today, with advertising in the 
modern sense established some forty 
years, it is impossible to secure any 
reliable data regarding a judicious se- 
lection of media. No scientific tests 
have ever been conducted covering 
standard commodities, such as food stuffs 
and clothing, to ascertain which of four 
leading media, newspapers, magazines, 
street cars or billboards, yielded the 
best results per dollar expended. The 
national advertising agencies purchase 
hundreds of millions of dollars worth 
of space annually, Not one can pro- 
duce any findings to support their ap- 
portionment of the appropriation among 
these media. An overall maker is like- 
ly to buy boards in the industrial sec- 
tions of the cities, and an auto tire 
manufacturer believes in boards along 
the highways. There are reasons for 
these and for many other logical se- 
lections, but the usual run of adver- 
tisers buy space blindly. They don’t 


know and they won’t know until tests 
are conducted as to where their money 
will do them the most good. 

This seeming divergence was suggest- 
ed by referring to diverting the appro- 
priation of advertisers not now using 
Many dribble away sub- 


newspapers. 


stantial sums for calendars, key tags 
and a thousand and one advertising nov- 
elties. Others buy space in occasional 
programs and other media in which 
it is impossible to create good-will value 
and profit by the inestimable advantage 
of renewing the attack at regular in- 
tervals. There is every reason why 
anyone selling to the general public 
should find classified the one best ad- 
vertising investment. 

Picking up the New York Red Book 
at random we find. as logical prospects, 
Bug Exterminators, Builders, Building 
Material, 3urglar Alarms, Jusiness 
3rokers, Business Cards, Business Coun- 
sellors, Business Schools, and Colleges, 
Butchers’ Fixtures, Buyers of Stores 
and Merchandise, Cabinet Makers, Cam- 
eras, Canoes, Canopies for Hire, Car- 
bon Paper—but why continue? The 
field is limitless. “In inaugurating a 
new classification, the advertisers should 
clearly understand, of course, that they 
cannot expect immediate results. But 
once established the public will develop 
the habit of consulting it to meet its 
needs, and one more commodity, group 
of commodities, or personal service, will 
be sold through classified, the medium 
which yields better returns, for adver- 
tisers to whose product it is adapted, 
per dollar invested, than any known 
form of publicity. 


LEGION GETS OUT HERALD 


Reporter Members at Illinois Conven- 
tion Take Over Daily 

Decatur, Ill., Oct. 15—A paper got- 
ten out entirely by American Legion 
men greeted Decatur readers this week, 
when they received the Decatur Herald. 
The paper for one day was turned over 
by the Herald management to the Amer- 
ican Legion boys, holding its state con- 
vention in Decatur at the time. The 
paper was filled with snappy stories 
about the Legion, soldiers, army life 
and things dear to the heart of the ex- 
doughboy. But the routine news was 
there also, gathered by Legion reporters. 

The staff included Luke Hunt, Chi- 
cago Post; Eugene Morgan, Chicago 
News; Kellogg Patterson, formerly 
with the Chicago Tribune; Glenn Wal- 


One Year Old 


The Chicago Journal 
of Commerce _al- 
ready important and 
influential in the busi- 
ness life of Chicago 
and the Middle West. 
Its growth in circula- 
tion and advertising 
patronage the marvel 
of newspaper circles. 





Chicago Journal of Commerce 
12 East Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
2 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 





ley, Peoria Transcript; Jack Little, for- 
merly with Chicago American; Oldham 
Paisley, Marion Republican - Leader; 
George Barret Peoria Star; Charles 
Lowry Gibson, City Courier; Royal 
Watters, Quincy Herald, and others 
from all parts of the state who are now 
or were at one time engaged in news- 
paper work. 


McKenzie Back in Sarnia 


Having acquired a substantial interest 
in the Sarnia (Ont.) Canadian Observer, 
A. D. McKenzie has been elected a di- 
rector of the company and becomes 
thereby vice-president and business 
manager of the paper. Mr. McKenzie 
was a director of the company prior 
to its sale to Hurston & Holmes, He 
has now decided to resume his con- 
nection with the Observer. Mr. McKen- 
zie went to Sarnia from St. Thomas 
some years ago where he had served 
on the paper which is now the Times- 


Journal, 


Kalamazoo Star Issued 

Mich., Oct. 15.— The 
Star, an evening and Sunday paper 
with International News Service, began 
publication last week. 


KALAMAZOO, 





Ellis Buys Lot in Worcester 


The lot on Federal street, Worcester, 
next to Worcester Building Trust build- 


ing, has been purchased by Theodore T. 
Ellis, publisher of the Telegram and 
Gazette. The property was purchased 
from the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford railroad. Mr. Ellis bought the 
land for investment. The lot has a 48- 
foot frontage on Federal street and runs 
back to the site of the present Telegram- 
Gazette building. 


Montreal Herald Adds Comic 


The Montreal Herald is now issuing 
a comic supplement with its Saturday 
editions, The Herald lately started to 
issue every Saturday a motion picture 
supplement. During the present racing 
season the Herald is putting out a late 
sporting edition, which sells better than 
any other edition. This edition is a 
“red-topliner” in which it differs from 
the usual black-fronted paper. 





Hold Up Wire Rate Raise 


In response to protest from news- 
paper publishers the Oregon Public 
Service Commission has suspended for 
six months a tariff filed by the Western 
Union Telegraph Company increasing 
the rate for press messages in this state. 
The new schedule was to have gone into 
effect on October 10. Suspension was 
allowed in order to give time to inquire 
into the reasonableness of the com- 
pany’s request. 



































THE 


Morning 


JOHN B. WOODWARD 
Times Bidg., New York 


Sun Carriers Cover 


‘All of Baltimore 


@ The Sun Carrier organization delivers THE BALTIMORE 
SUN (morning and evening) into the homes in every part of 
Maryland's big city. This exclusive carrier service dates back to 
the first issue of THE SUN—over 83 years ago. 
@ Pictured above are some of the homes on Sun Route No. 42 
which is located in East Baltimore. J. 
charge of this route, has been a Sun Carrier for the past six 
years. He serves over 80 per cent of the homes on his route. 
@ Home delivery is the cornerstone on which the growth in 
circulation of THE SUN and THE EVENING SUN has been 
* made. For September, 1921, 
i circulation (morning and evening) was 216,912—a gain of 
= 27,664 over the same month last year. 
fi @ Ask our Service Department to help you analyze the Baltimore 
~# market in its relation to your product. Remember— 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 





Evening 


H. Thuman, who has 


the average net paid daily 


SUN 


Sunday 


GUY 8. OSBORN 
Tribune Bldg., Chicago 





Baltimorean. 
—They Say 








Don’t Say “Newspaper” 
“*Sunpaper’’ 
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FIRST 


in Everything! 


FIRST in Daily Circulation 
FIRST in Sunday Circulation 
FIRST in Total Paid Advertising 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer is accorded the preference over any other Cleveland newspaper in 
both Circulation and Advertising. It is supreme in the character and extent of its circulation in 
Cleveland and Northern Ohio. It has no rival in the volume, influence and pulling power of its 


advertising. 
FIRST in Circulation 


The Federal Statement of October lst, 1921, is as follows: 


182,549 


copies, average NET Paid Circulation of the Daily Plain Dealer for the Six Months 
ended October Ist, 1921—exceeding Cleveland’s second Newspaper. during the same 
period by 945 copies—exceeding Cleveland’s third newspaper during the same period 


by 40,387 copies. 
215,703 


copies, average NET paid Circulation of the Sunday Plain Dealer for the six months 
ended October Ist, 1921—exceeding Cleveland’s other Sunday newspaper during the 
same period by 39,302 copies. 


FIRST in Advertising 


During the first nine months of 1921 The Plain Dealer carried 


12,780,768 Lines 


of Paid advertising. This is 2,458,568 lines MORE than Cleveland’s second 
newspaper carried during the same period, This is 2,968,252 lines MORE than 
Cleveland’s third newspaper carried during the same period. 


These advertising figures prove that the wise buyers 
of advertising are using the medium that the circulation 
figures prove is reaching the largest number of people. 


That audience—take them separately or collectively 
—are ALL readers of the Plain Dealer. 


The Plain Dealer 


First Newspaper of Cleveland, Fifth City 


JOHN B. WOODWARD 


810 Times Bldg.. NEW YORK 811 Security Bldg, CHICAGO 
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EW 
INK 


e° 


Phy. 8 5 


No more wash-ups 


during run. 





You have heard about 


this 


ink. 


----Give 





it a_ trial. 


The original eritless 
ink sought for by 


every pressman. 





--produced after 
years of ceaseless 
research and 
experiments in our 
laboratories. 


Get in touch with 


our 


nearest 


branch. Make us 
prove the time 
saving qualities. 


The Ault & Wibors Co. 


Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Detroit 


Buffalo 
Atlanta 

St. Louis 
Milwaukee 


Minneapolis 
San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
Fort Worth 
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THREE-I BODY ADMITS 
TWO NEW STATES 


Circulators of Kentucky and Wisconsin 
Now Eligible—Interest in Plan to 
Sell New Sunday Issue to 
Rural Subscribers 


October 22, 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & Pus LisHeEr) 

Cuicaco, Oct. 18—Kentucky and 
Wisconsin were admitted to member- 
ship in the Three-I Newspaper Circula- 
tion Managers’ Association at its meet- 
ing at the La Salle Hotel here today. 
Forty members were present and Presi- 
dent Vattier Snyder of the Indianapolis 
News was the presiding officer. New 
members were elected as follows: 

A. M. Clapp, Sterling (Ill.) Gazette; 
Walter C. Rice, Cedar Rapids (Ia.) Re- 
publican-Times; R. O. Dyer, Peoria 
Journal-Transcript; Fred A. Christen, 
Marion (Ind.) Chronicle; Carl B. Jul- 
ian, Indianapolis Times, and W. J. Par- 
ker, Chicago American. Miss Agnes M. 
McGraw, circulation manager of the 
Bloomington (Ill.) Bulletin, resigned 
from the association on account of her 
recent marriage. 

It was voted to hold the next meet- 
ing in Indianapolis the day before the 
annual convention of the International 
Circulation Managers’ Association. 

Great interest was aroused by B. W. 
Reasoner of the Terre Haute (Ind.) 
Star with his paper on “Methods of 
Sunday Delivery to Rural Patrons.” 

“Before starting the Sunday edition,” 
he said, “we educated the farmer to want 
a Sunday paper and found it almost im- 
possible to sell the Sunday to farmers 
not taking the daily issue. The daily 
is the stepping-stone for the Sunday. 
We used many plans for getting the 
Sunday edition to patrons on the date 
of publication, but find that the automo- 
bile and good roads are the biggest 
helps. 

“When starting Sunday routes that 
serve the farmer, it is essential that 
you maintain a schedule equal to the 
service rendered by train or interurban 
to agents located in the various towns. 
It is necessary that the automobile 
driver handle all agents’ bundles. The 
route should be planned to secure 
enough revenue so that the difference in 
the cost of automobile delivery and 
the cost of mailing the bundles to the 
agents will be sufficient to pay the driver 
for his services. In arranging the driv- 
ers’ routes, see that they also supply 
homes between towns. 

“After you have arranged with the 
driver for this service, it becomes nec- 
essary to send a solicitor over the route 
to explain to the patron that you pro- 
pose to give him service on the Sun- 
day paper equal to that given your city 
patrons. 

“The subscription secured, it is nec- 
essary that you place a marker on the 
subscriber’s mail-box post, so that the 
driver can easily distinguish it. No 
stops are made except at the towns. 
Papers are single-wrapped by the mail- 
ing department and delivered in the 
subscriber’s front yard. 

“On the last Sunday of each quar- 
ter, a statement of the account with a 
return envelope for remittance is sent 
to the farmer. Our experience has 
been that there is no trouble with col- 
lections, for the farmer wants Sunday 
service and pays very promptly. 

“Drivers deliver to the farmers on 
the independent plan, paying the agent’s 
rate. We also serve small sub-agents 
along the routes who pay their bill 
monthly. We have observed that farm- 
ers living off the routes will arrange 
with a neighbor for delivery of two 
papers.” 





PRICE CUTS WIN FEW NEW 
READERS 


(Continued from page 10) 








many papers to charge the route man. The 
next two columns serve to balance the accounts 
on each route and also provide a_ check 
both on the cashier and on the individual route 
man. The other columns are merely mem- 
orandum columns. When we make out these 
columns in the morning, the first four columns 
are filled out in the circulation department. 
The columns for left-overs and the charge are 
filled out in the afternoon when the men 
cash in. These figures are copied by the 
cashier on a separate sheet. 

“By comparison with the left-overs of the 
day before, I can immediately tell whether we 
are going forward or backward. If the left- 
overs run more than they should, I can im- 
mediately call for an explanation and if not 
satisfied, can send my inspector to verify be- 
fore the man goes out to deliver that day. In 
making up our orders, we use the first four 
columns of this sheet. A clerk, who is familiar 
with the various sections of the city, makes 
out the orders for the day, determining them 
from the sales of the previous day and in 
comparison with the sales of the year previous. 
We have a chart which slows, day by day, 
the trend of circulation in past years. A 
glance at this chart tells me the number of 
papers that should be added on to any in- 
dividual section. 

“These papers must be sold, and under 
ordinary circumstances, will be ‘sold. If for 
any reason the route man brings them back 
that night, I know it the first thing in the 
morning and I can call for an explanation. 
Practically all our circulation information is 
on these sheets.” 


W. G. Russell of the Jamestown 
Journal discussed methods he had used 
successfully. He detailed the following: 


“T find that a system of small fines for 
misses is more effective than any other method, 
even that of extra pa priees for good ser- 
vice does not seem to a as effective as a fine. 
I try to keep in close personal touch with each 
carrier. If he deserves a reprimand I a peal 
to his loyalty first and if that does not ties 
results I then try to appeal to him through 
some other method. nce a good service is 
established, then methods can be adopted to 
make an increase. I always give the carrier 
the first chance, paying him a stated amount 
for each new customer secur 

“In outside towns, I am a firm believer in 
sampling—not however, merely hiring someone 
to throw samples around promiscuously, but by 
a pre-canvass to determine the possibility of 
change by the persons canvassed. If they 
show any inclination to favor your paper, 
have it delivered to them for a short term 
as a sample copy. They are Gon expecting 
to receive a copy regularly, are on the look- 
out for it and at the expiration of subscription 
term a re-canvass can he made which will re- 
a in a good percentage of permanent circu- 
ation. 

“The editorial department should notify the 
circulation manager of any unusual event 
coming to his attention ne in the cireu- 
lation territory and it is then up to the circu- 
lation manager to make the most of the 
opportunity.” 





BUCKEYES ELECT SEYMOUR 


Circulation Managers Discuss Child 
Welfare Activities 
(By Telegraph to Epttor & PustisHer) 


CotumsBus, Ohio, Oct. 20—The ninth 
semi-annual convention of the Ohio 
Circulation Managers’ Association was 
held at the Chittenden Hotel here yes- 
terday. Circulation managers from 
every corner of the state were 
represented. 

President Leslie Neafie, of the Toledo 
Blade, opened the session with an ad- 
dress of welcome, recalling to the 
members the many advantages and 
mutual benefits derived from the organi- 
zation. 

C. S. Wilson, Columbus Dispatch, 
chairman of the Welfare Committee, 
gave an extensive report on what was 
being accomplished by the members 
working in conjunction with Child Wel- 
fare committees throughout the state. 
The Membership Committee reported 
six new members and two guests. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, H. S. Seymour, Akron 
(Ohio) Beacon Journal; vice-president, 
C. O’Rourke, Dayton (Ohio) Journal; 
secretary and treasurer, F. J. Ullman, 
Youngstown Vindicator; trustees, C. 
S. Wilson, Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch; 


L. E. Neafie, Toledo (Ohio) Blade; W. 
News-Bee; H. C. 


L. Test, Toledo 
Kloecker, Cincinnati Inquirer. 
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INHERENT ABUSES SPELL DOOM 
OF COMMISSIONS 


(Continued from page 16) 











tator who is neither intelligent nor 
beneficent, and the modern tendency 
seems to be away from dictators. Ad- 
vertisers do not believe that they al- 
ways need service that is worth 15 per 
cent of their expenditures; they admit 
that they frequently need service that is 
worth more than this; but even were 
they thoroughly convinced that the pub- 
lishers have devised a perfectly equitable 
system for them, the manufacturers of 
this country could not willingly submit 
to dictation in this matter by the pub- 
lishers. 

Of all the arguments for things as 
they are, the one that is raised the loud- 
est is that a change would cost the ad- 
vertiser more money. It is said that if 
agent’s commissions were abolished rates 
would not go down, and that we should 
have to pay the present card-rates plus 
a fee to the agents. 

It is quite conceivable that we could 
pay much higher rates than we pay now 
and still have our advertising costs 
greatly reduced if our agents were 
working for us alone; if they were re- 
lieved of the necessity for thinking so 
much in terms of our expenditures for 
space. Those who employ agents on a 
fee basis testify that the effectiveness of 
their advertising is increased and that 
their costs are reduced. But whether or 
not this would follow, it is absurd to 
think that some of the saving the pub- 
lishers would make if they ceased pay- 
ing commissions would not be passed 
along to the advertisers. Publishers’ 
rates are influenced by competition and 
by what their customers will pay. The 
advertisers are not going to see fifteen 
per cent knocked off of publishers’ costs 
without getting some of it. — 

This argument seems to be based on 
the belief that the advertiser has no in- 
terest in the matter beyond the cost of 
the space he will buy next month; it 
takes it for granted that he would pre- 
fer to continue doing business in a way 
that he knows is wrong rather than 
shoulder any part of the cost of a 
change; but all I have heard of it fails 
to put forward any convincing proof 
that a change would cost more rather 
than less, even for space. 

The value of advertising agency ser- 
vice depends on the amount and kind of 
work to be done and on the ability and 
skill of those who are going to do it; it 
has nothing whatever to do with the 
amount of money which may be ulti- 
mately spent for space. It is difficult 
to find a good reason why advertising 
counsel could not work out a basis for 
its fees in more or less the same way 
that engineering, legal, and medical 
counsel arrive at theirs, except that the 
contracts they have with some publishers 
will not permit this unless the fee 
always amounts to as much or more 
than the publisher’s commission. 

The best agents are entitled to the 
highest fees, and they can get them. 
Not a few advertisers believe that if 
the fee basis were universally adopted 
the best agents would be refusing busi- 
ness within a year or two. Their opin- 
ion is that there would also be plenty of 
work for those who are less expert be- 
cause all advertising problems are not 
equally difficult, and because all adver- 
tisers are not in a position to pay the 
highest fees. They are convinced that 
the publishers’ business would be greatly 
benefited by the change; because with 
the removal of the principal cause for 
distrust of advertising more new adver- 
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tisers could be created; and more exist- 
ing advertisers who are not spending 
as much as they should would increase 
their expenditures. 

It is difficult for those in constant 
contact with executives and directors 
who authorize advertising expenditures 
to understand the blindness, or the com- 
placency, of publishers and agents, who 
have so much at stake, in the face of 
the suspicion bred by their methods of 
operation, Every period of depression 
shows that there must be a great lack of 
confidence in advertising, by the fact 
that advertising appropriations are the 
first expenditures to be cut. Many a 
well-conceived plan for an advertising 
campaign has been prepared by an agent 
only to be turned down because of a 
lurking suspicion engendered by the 
directors’ knowledge that the agent has 
to advocate spending in order to make 
anything himself. Many advertisers be- 
lieve that publishers, agents, and adver- 
tisers are constantly losing as a result 
of a commission system which seems to 
them obsolete, and that all will continue 
to suffer this loss until the fee basis of 
compensating agents is in universal 
operation. 

In conclusion I should like to estab- 
lish two points: First, the advertising 
agent serves the advertiser, and the 
amount and character of the service he 
renders and the remuneration paid him 
for it by his principal, the advertiser, 
are matters solely and entirely of in- 
terest to these two. Second, therefore, 
the contract imposed upon agencies by 
some magazine publishers determining, 
in effect, the minimum remuneration 
which the advertiser shall pay the agent, 
is uneconomical and unethical, and so 
long as it constitutes in any degree 
whatsoever the basis for recognition of 
the agent by the publisher, it operates to 
the injury of the advertiser and places 
the agent in a position where he has to 
serve two masters. 





Lottery Charges Dismissed 


Indictments against several newspaper 
men of West Texas charging lottery 
newspaper advertising were dismissed 
in the United States District Court, at 
Abiline, Tex., on motion of the Fed- 
eral District Attorney. The cases were 
against E. A. Bliss et al of Eastland, 
Larry Smits of Breckenridge, R. B. 
Waggonman of Ranger, E. E. M. Coch- 
ran et al of Cisco and T. L. Baxter. 
The indictments charged publication of 
lottery advertising in connection with 
the sale of oil stocks, royalties and 
leases. 





Lifts Ban on Crime News 


Oklahoma City police were given or- 
ders last week to give all news of crime 
to the press, according to Mayor Walton 
in discussing the suppression of crime 
news by the police department. “How- 
ever, it must be understood that the 
police have the right to discriminate be- 
tween reporting crimes and reporting 
progress being made in capturing alleged 
criminals,” said the mayor. The Times 
carried a story urging Oklahoma City 
people to phone all robberies to the 
Times as well as to the police. 





Canadian Meeting November 10-11 


The oft-postponed annual meeting of 
the Canadian National Newspapers and 
Periodicals Association will definitely 
take place on November 10 and 11, 
according to information given EpiTor 
& PusitisHer by M. J. Hutchinson, 
manager of the association. The strike 
in Toronto, where so many of the mem- 
bers are located, has occasioned the 
delay in holding the meeting, which nor- 
mally takes place in June. 
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You Can Cover 
Rochester Completely 
with The Times-Union 


Latest Rochester Chamber of 
Commerce _ statistics show 
there are approximately 


50,000 families in Rochester. 





The Rochester Times-Union’s 
city circulation of 49,447 
(A.B.C) gives you a complete 
coverage of practically every 
worth-while family in 
Rochester. 


The daily city circulation of 
the second paper is 24,918 
(A.B.C.) and the third paper 
13,511 (A.B.C.). 


The Times-Union is your 
logical buy in Rochester—any 
way you analyze it. 


Largest Circulation 63,618 (A.B.C.) 
Lowest Milline Rate $2.83 per Milline 


Our Service Dept. will furnish facts 
and figures pertaining to any phase 
of the profitable Rochester Market. 


Rochester 
imes- Union 


First in Its Field 


J. P. McKINNEY & SON, Representative 


334 Fifth Avenue, New York 122 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
305 Crocker Building, San Francisco 
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CHEAPER AND FREER NEWS CHANNELS 
WANTED BY PRESS CONGRESS MEMBERS 


(Continued from page 11) 








tableau, and fine music by a Hawiian 
orchestra and a modern jazz band 
Thursday morning they took a ride 
over the famous scenic railway, cross- 
ing great gulches, passing sugar planta 
tions and glimpsing bits of beautiful 
seacoast. In the afternoon, they left 
for the volcano Kilauea, where chilly 
weather which surprised the delegates 


was encountered 
The volcano, while not very active, 
staged a spectacular performance by 


opening numerous fire lakes and molten 
lava fountains which played continu- 
ously. The delegates who stood aghast 
on the very edge of the crater looking 
down into the fiery pit, declared it the 
most spectacular thing they ever saw. 

They v 
morning 


isited the crater again Friday 
when the interior was flooded 
with bright sunlight, nearly all the dele- 
gates remaining until noon, The rest of 
the day was spent visiting beauty spots 


in the vicinity, including the great lava 
tube, fern forests and tree molds, In 
the afternoon, they returned to Hilo 
where in the evening they were the 


guests of the board of trade at dinner 
and later were entertained by the Jap- 


anese residents 
Arriving Saturday morning at Ka- 
hului Island, Maui, each delegate was 


again decorated with a wreath, this time 
by Korean women in native costume. A 


day was spent by the delegates at the 
Maui country fair, where they visited 
exhibits, saw horse races, a_ baseball 


game, trick athletics and cowboy stunts, 
rode the ferris wheel and the merry-go- 
round and ate “hot dogs” in “Jazzland.” 
In the evening they listened to fine 
Hawaiian music sung by a chorus of 
more than 200 men and women, saw a 
real hula hula dance and a party repre- 


senting the Kings and Queens of 


Hawaii. Parts were taken by Hawaiians 
in picturesque costumes. 

Speeches were made by Goverfior 
Farrington and by General Summerall 
and Admiral Simpson, commanding the 
Army 


and Navy detachments, respec- 
tively, in the Islands. Mr. Farrington 
emphasized the Maui slogan “Maui No 
Ka Oi,” meaning “Maui is the best” and 
the delegates were inclined to agree 


with him, judging from the brand of 
entertainment and hospitality furnished. 

Sunday the delegates motored around 
the island, going at noon to Lahaina, the 
ancient Hawaiian capital where “luau,” 
or a native Hawaiian feast, was spread 
in the armory. Tables were loaded with 
the best of native delicacies, including 
poi, and fish, pork, and beef cooked un- 
derground. The delegates ate with 
relish, eclipsing even some of the old- 
timers in appetite. Speeches here were 
in welcoming tone, the delegates re- 
sponding in like manner. 

On their return to Honolulu this 
morning the first business session was 
held at the Moana Hotel. Papers were 
read by Ludwig Saxe, of the Norsk 
Press Association, on “Truth and False- 
hood in the Press”; K. Sugimura of the 
Tokio Asahi Shimbun, on “Judging 
News Values,” and Thales Coutoupis 
of Athens, Greece, who urged closer co- 
operation among press associations in a 
campaign to eliminate the so-called yel- 
low press and prevent deliberate pub- 
lication of misstatements of facts. 

Samuel W. D. Hornaday of the Uni- 
versity of Texas School of Journalism, 


spoke on journalistic education, as did 
Hollington K. Tong of the Chinese 
delegation. 


Mr. Hornaday presented the digested 
answers to a questionnaire distributed 
by him among leading active newspaper 





as General Manager. 


ditions. 


I am still a young man. 


performance—results. 


World Building, New York. 





I am seeking correspondence with large city newspaper 
owners with the idea of forming a permanent connection 


I have been business manager of two of the larger and 
more profitable properties of the Central West. 


I know every phase of newspaper operating economies— 
how to conduct a newspaper within its income—how to 
build up from revenues and in the face of adverse con- 


I have had wide experience in handling large and complex 
circulation problems, increasing advertising revenues, adjust- 
ing labor controversies, together with a knowledge of simple 
accounting methods and machinery equipment. 


For mutually selfish reasons, I prefer a property that is 
not now profitable or one where I can materially increase 
present profits; for I am seeking compensation based upon 


Replies to this advertisement obviously will be confidential. 
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men and instructors in journalism in the 
United States. 
“In only eight 


universities has journalism 


become so well recognized as to take its 
position as a separate school or department,” 
he said. ‘These are Columbia niversity, 


University of the State of Washington, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, University of Wisconsin, 
University of Missouri, University of Mon- 
tana, University of Indiana and Marquette 
University. In all other cases, the teaching 
of journalism is conducted in connection with 
other departments and schools of the respec- 
tive institutions, Most of them are under 
the administration of the department of Eng- 
lish, or the department of arts and sciences, 
with the department of agriculture and agri- 
cultural education, the college of commerce, 
college of business administration and college 
of education following in consecutive order. 
“No uniform admission requirements exist 
in the different schools. Even those that 
are giving almost identical journalism courses 
differ in pre-requisites. Of 70 colleges and 
universities giving one or more courses, fresh- 
man English is among the pre-requisites for 


37, English literature for three, two years 
of college English for ten, advanced compo- 
sition for two, ability to use typewriter for 
one, ability to read French, one; sophomore 
standing, eight; junior and senior standing, 
ind instructors’ approval, three; no pre-re- 
quisites, three. There is a wide difference 
in the arrangement of the courses of the 
of the different larger schools of journalism. 


This is also true of the curricula themselves. 

“That journalism can best be taught by 
practical newspaper men is becoming more and 
more recognized by educators. This is shown 
by the fact that such men are rapidly tak- 
ine the places of English instructors in these 
schools The University of Oklahoma lays 
stress on the fact that it employs as jour- 
nalism instructors only persons who have had 
vctual newspaper experience. The same may 
be said in all of the other schools where real 
journalism is being taught. Besides the act- 
ual classroom and laboratory instruction, lec- 
tures by working newspaper men are given as 
part of the regular courses at many of the 
institutions. This is notably true of the 
Toseph Medill School of Journalism just es- 
tablished at the Northwestern University, 


Chicago. Schools of journalism that are sit 
uated in or adjacent to the larger cities oc- 
cupy an egg fortunate position in this 
respect, ey are able to draw upon the 
“rae pers almost at will for their lecturers 

ere is no longer room for doubt as 
to the important position which schools of 
journalism occupy in educational work. As 
proof of this it may be pointed out that the 
demand of newspapers for young men and 
women trained in these schools is greater 
than the supply. This, of course, applies to 
those students who obtained their instruction 
in recognized practical schools of journalism 
The University of Kentucky reports that all 
of its graduates have entered the profession. 
The same is true of the University of Ohio. 
The University of Missouri reports 90 per 
cent of its students in actual employment 
on newspapers and magazines. The Univer- 
sity of Montana reports 95 per cent, Uni- 
versity of Texas, 80 per cent, University of 
Arkansas, 75 per cent, and others range from 
50 per cent to 70 per cent. 

“The number of students 
year in the schools of 
and universities, ranged from 6 to 375 each. 
The largest enrollment for the last regular 
session was that of Kansas State Agricultural 
College, 375. Next were: University of 
Missouri, 365: University of Kentucky, 351; 
University of Kansas, 311; University of 
Washington, 269; University of Wisconsin, 
237; University of Towa, 182 for Spring 
quarter with a_ total of between 600 and 700 
for the vear; University of Texas, 168; Col- 
umbia University. 129.” 

Mr. Tong pointed out the place China 
was rapidly taking in the journalistic 
field. He explained that China was the 
mother of printing and was also an im- 


portant present-day news center. 


registered last 
journalism, colleges 





Own Building for Laurel Leader 


Edgar G. Harris, owner and publisher 
of the Laurel (Miss.) Daily Leader, has 
purchased the building occupied by that 
newspaper, and will remodel it as a per- 
manent home for the Leader. 









































When one newspaper 
can give you twice the 
circulation of themorn- 
. ing paper, and nearly 
twice the circulation 
of any other evening 
paper in thesame field, 
space in that newspaper 
is maximum value—the 
value The Journal gives 
you in Minneapolis 
and The Northwest 
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SOLD OUT! 


The reserve supply of the International Year Book Number of 
Editor & Publisher, a ready reference blue book on journalism and 
newspaper-making throughout the world, issued January 22 last, for 
use during 1921 has been entirely exhausted. 


The International Year Book is published annually as a regular edition 
of Editor & Publisher and is recognized everywhere as the only 


authoritative international publication in the daily newspaper field. 


The next edition of the International Year Book for ready reference 


in 1922 will be issued in January. Data for this number is now being 
compiled. 


The 1922 edition of Editor & Publisher International Year Book 
will be limited and the only way to insure having a copy of this 
publication for reference during 1922 is to be a regular subscriber to 


Editor & Publisher. 


Advertisements in Editor & Publisher International Year Book live 


for 365 days and work every day in every country in the world. 


It is the one outstanding combined newspaper and advertising publi- 
cation that circulates around the world. Advertising position pre- 


ference will be based on time of filing reservation and receipt of copy. 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
1116 WORLD BUILDING NEW YORK CITY, U. S. A. 
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NO HAND-OUT CONFERENCE NEWS 


ET us really have some “open air” diplomacy 

at the Conference for the Limitation of Arma- 

ments. The world is suffering from the 
“gi’me” ailment, a disease discovered by and harped 
upon by vaudeville comedians. “Give me, give me!” 
is heard everywhere. We are asking for privileges, 
the possession of which is our inherent right as 
freeborn men in liberty-boasting nations. 

It is an aftermath of wartime censorship. Editors 
and especially American editors realize keenly now 
what the results of censorship are. When the 
American press yielded to the censorship yoke it did 
a magnanimous thing, but it got the “gi’me” malady 
from the deadly germ “hand-out-itis.” 

“Nothing to give out” has become a byword in 
every public office from the White House down to 
the town clerk’s cubby hole. News gatherers are 
expected to take what is handed them and it is a sin 
to expect more. The average editor has had to 
hand more reporters their farewell tickets for get- 
ting the “gi’me” habit than for any other reason 
since the press bowed to the censorship. 

It is a, sacrilege to presume to go beyond that curt 
“nothing to give out” so prevalent, especially in gov- 
ernment offices. Officialdom has forgotten that it is 
the inherent right of a people governed of, by, and 
for themselves to know the “who, what, why, when 
and where” of the dickerings of their representatives. 

A news hungry public thought it was going to 
know what transpired at the peace parley. “Open 
air covenants” were widely prophesied. But the 
public got “hand-me-out” constructions. 

It is high time the world’s dignitaries threw aside 
the mantle of secrecy. What confidence will the 
American people have in any disarmament agreement 
hatched behind closed doors? The delegates to the 
conference may as well go into the parley with 
blackjacks, two-edged knives and automatics in their 
pockets as to carry muzzles for the press slung to 
their brief cases, for all the good they will accom- 
plish in their efforts to convince the peoples of the 
world that the negotiations are on the level. 

The public everywhere is a suspicious conglomera- 
tion of envious races, torn by national jealousies and 
biased by economic greed. 

The Limitation of Armaments Conference must 
be out in the open if the world is to believe it is on 
the level. No hand-out information will do. The 
guardians of the public, the gentlemen of the press, 
must sit in and give to the public first-hand reports 
of the proceedings. 

The Limitation of Armaments Conference must 
hide nothing, withhold nothing. It must throw 
open the doors, let the light shine in and the news 
flow out. 

CuHarLES W. CLocstTon, 
Denver Express. 





PUBLISHERS considering reducing selling costs 

of their newspapers will do well to consider some 
cold facts brought out at the annual meeting of the 
New York State Circulation Managers Association 
in New York this week. Reports of circulators 
whose publishers have cut prices were to the effect 
that in no case was the resultant gain more than 
two per cent. One specific case was cited of one 
newspaper that reduced its price from 3 cents to 
2 cents and sustained a revenue loss of $50,000 
without making any material gain in circulation. In 
view of the arguments presented, and based on 
common sense, any publisher who sells his paper at 
a loss for the sake of cut-throat competition with 
his neighbor not only deserves no sympathy, but 
might well have things said of him which would 
not look well in print. 





HE liars of the world are again making a drive 

against the peace of the world. In some places— 
especially where they are supported and loved— 
they are called propagandists. It sounds important, 
but it is only a new interpretation of “anything to 
win.” Washington is the new mecca and the big 
strike they expect to make will be pay-dirt from 
smouldering veins of hate and greed. Mental propa- 
gation is the grandmother of secret diplomacy, the 
international snake that crawls in the dark. 
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AN AMERICAN’S CREED 


Compiled by CHartes W. MILLER 
Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald 


OWBEIT in vain do they worship Me, 

teaching for doctrines the commandments 
of men. For laying aside the commandments 
of God; ye hold the tradition of men, as the 
washing of pots and cups: and many other 
such like things ye do. And He said unto 
them: Full well ye reject the commandment of 
God, that ye may keep your own tradition. 
Making the Word of God of none effect 
through your tradition, which ye have deliv- 
ered: and many such like things do ye (St. 
Mark vii: 7-9, 13). In the mean time, when 
there were gathered together an innumerable 
multitude of people insomuch that they trode 
one upon another, He began to say unto His 
disciples first of all, Beware ye of the leaven 
of the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy. For there 
is nothing covered, that shall not be revealed; 
neither hid, that shall not be known (St. Luke 
ati: I, 2), Beware lest any man spoil you 
through philosophy and vain deceit, after the 
tradition of men, after the rudiments of the 
world, and not after Christ. For in Him 
welleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily 
(Col. ti: 8, 9). 











HY did so many newspapers “slam” John D. 

Rockefeller because he gave a little five-year-old 
girl two new dimes in appreciation of a song she 
sang on a ferry boat on which he was crossing the 
Hudson. Nearly every desk man who handled the 
story played up “20 cents” in big display type at the 
top of the article. That Mr. Rockefeller gave the 
child- only 20 cents instead of $20 or $2,000 seemed 
so important that nothing but a two-deck head 
would suffice. The fact that he has given hundreds 
of millions of dollars to educational, hospital, and 
other public purposes is forgotten. The New York 
World gave the story a spread head, but it contained 
no sarcasm, no reflection upon Mr. Rockefeller. Here 
it is: “J. D. is Charmed by Child’s Singing—Sends 
Two Bright Dimes to Virginia Denike, Who at Five 
is Both Singer and Dancer.” 
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FREE PRESS AND THE LAW 


REEDOM of the press has been an important 
F factor in the activities of two departments of 

government during the past few days. The 
Chicago Tribune successfully defended the principle, 
as well as its own existence, in the Circuit Court of 
Illinois, in the suit filed by the City of Chicago to 
collect $10,000,000 damages based on the Tribune's 
criticism of the city administration’s methods of gov- 
ernment and finance. So much for the judiciary. 

In the U. S. Senate, however, there now reposes 
a bill, railroaded through the House, which would 
punish by fine and exclusion from the mails any 
newspaper which published the news of any event 
on which the public had placed wagers, or quoted 
the odds at which such wagers were made. The 
latter bill and the action of the City of Chicago had 
the same fundamental intent—the placing of stat- 
utory limitation on what may be printed in the public 
press. 

Judge Fisher in dismissing the suit against the 
Tribune, said: “The action is not in harmony with 
the genius, spirit and objects of our institutions. 
The freedom of speech and of the press was at the 
very inception of our government regarded as indis- ? 
pensable to a free state. There is need of so much 
knowledge in our complicated social order that un- 
less we were advised by those who are expert in 
collecting information and disseminating it, We 
would be helpless. 


“The press has become the eyes and the ears of 
the world, and, to a.great extent, humanity in all its 
parts. It is the spokesman of the weak and the 
appeal of the suffering. It holds up for review the 
act of our officials and of those men in high places 
who have in their power to advance peace or en- 
danger it. It is the force which unifies public sen- 
timent. But for it, the acts of public benefactors 
would go unnoticed, impostors would continue un- 
dismayed and public office would be the rich reward 
of unscrupulous demagogues. 

“The Court has no more sympathy with newspapers 
indulging in scandal and defamation than have the 
most bitter assailants of the press. But the remedy 
is not to be found in new law suppressing publica- 
tion.” 


The court said that if the present suit could be 
maintained “then public officials would have in their 
power one of the most effective instruments with 
which to intimidate the press and silence their en- 
emies. It would be a weapon to be used over the 
head of every one who dared print or speak un- 
favorably of the men in power.” 

No comment is necessary on this clear statement 
of the rights of the press as they were affected in 
the Chicago case, but it can well be studied by those 
who seek to insure by statute the moral integrity 
of the nation. 

Despite laws against betting in almost every state 
in the Union, the man with money and the inclina- 
tion—his name is legion—usually has no difficulty in 
finding something to gamble on and someone to 
gamble with. Nine-tenths of the readers of Amer- 
ican newspapers see no crime in betting, be it on a 
three-card flush or the election of a Congressman. 
If they did, no law would be needed to keep the news 
of betting odds out of the newspapers. And since 
people generally do not condemn betting the custom 
will not be wiped out by compelling the newspaper 
to don blinders when a wager is passed. 

If the Walsh-Stirling Amendment becomes law, 
betting will continue—make no mistake about that— 
but the nose of the camel of legislation censorship 
will have entered the tent of the free press. Legis- 
lative camels run true to type and the press tent of 
freedom would quickly become the blanket for the 
statutory dromedary. Any interference, drastic .or 
otherwise, with the processes by which the public 
determines its moral standards is clearly against the 
spirit that our Fathers embodied in the Federal 
Constitution. 





A SHORT cut to normalcy in Washington would 

start .with an order for twenty-five hundred 
surplus army #fficers to get out of town and make 
room for persons with business in the national capital. 
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REDERICK ROY MARTIN, gen- 

eral manager of the Associated 
Press, is spending a busy week serving 
on the Federal Grand Jury. 

W. H. Cowles, publisher of the Spo- 
kane (Wash.) Spokesman-Review, is 
staying at the Waldorf, New York. 

James M. Thomson, publisher of the 
New Orleans Item, has returned home 
after a business trip to New York. 

D. D. Moore, publisher of the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune, who has been 
in New York on business, has returned 
heme. 

M. C. Speidel, publisher of the Iowa 
City (Ia.) Press Gazette, is in New 
York on business. 

John L. Stewart, publisher of the Ob- 
server and the Reporter in Washing- 
ton, Pa. and of other newspapers in 
that state recently thoroughly inspected 
the new building and plant of the South 
Bend Tribune. Mr. Stewart is prepar- 
ing for the erection of a building to 
house both of his newspapers and his 
icb printing plant. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kendall Brooks Cres- 
sey sailed October 13 on the French 
liner Leopoldina for Havre to spend 
about four months on the continent. 
Mr. Cressey recently sold the Austin 
(Tex.) American. On his return to 
this country, he will re-enter the news- 
paper field as an owner and publisher, 
though he has not yet decided where he 
will locate. 

A. L. Shuman, advertising manager 
and treasurer of the Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram, was in New York in the 
course of one of his round-the-country 
business tours. He has called a meet- 
ing of the National Association of 
Newspaper Executives, of which he is 
president, for Chicago on October 29. 

E. E. Brodie, president of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association, and Elbert 
Bede, president of the Oregon State 
Editorial Association, have been making 
an automobile tour of the state visiting 
the various newspaper offices. 

George Otis, owner and publisher of 
the Cape Cod Item, and Mrs. Otis, last 
week celebrated their golden wedding 
anniversary. Mr. Otis has been in the 
newspaper business practically all of his 
life. 

Thomas F. Flynn, secretary of the 
S. C. Beckwith Special Agency, New 
York, is spending a week in Syracuse, 
Troy, and other points in New York 
state on a business trip. 

Col. Robert Ewing, publisher of the 
New Orleans Daily States has returned 
home after a business visit to New 
York. 

John W. Hagis, publisher of the 
Greenfield (Mass.) Daily Recorder, has 
been elected president of the Greenfield 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Julian Harris, general manager of the 
Columbus (Ga.) Enquirer-Sun, is in 
New York on business. 

Marsh Murdock, son of M. M. Mur- 
dock, publisher of the Wichita (Kan.) 
Eagle, has entered Columbia University. 

E. W. Barrett, publisher of the Bir- 
mingham (Ala.) Age-Herald, who has 
been spending a week at the Vanderbilt 
Hotel in New York on business, has 
gone home. 

Stephen Graham, English author, 
journalist and globe-trotter, has started 
on his return to England after a visit 
of several weeks with Vachel Lindsay, 
noted poet, of Springfield, Ill Mr. 
Graham and Mr. Lindsay recently re- 
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turned from a walking trip through the 
Ozarks.’ Material gathered while in 
Springfield will be used by Mr. Graham 
in a book which he will write on his re- 
turn to England. 


Henri Bourassa, owner and director 
of Le Devoir, Montreal, has accepted 
nomination as Liberal candidate for La- 
belle, Que., at the coming Federal elec- 
tions. This will not be Mr. Bourassa’s 
first venture into the political field, as 
he formerly led the Nationalist party 
at Quebec in the Provincial Government. 


P. Quinn Roth has acquired the con- 
trolling interest of the Pottstown ( Pa.) 
Evening Ledger, and has assumed the 
executive and editorial management of 
the Ledger. Mr. Roth, for nearly 24 
years was identified with the Norris- 
town (Pa.) Times, and one of his sons 
is Earl R. Roth, editor and publisher 
of the Ridgefield Park (N. J.) Review, 
while another son, Raymond W. Roth, 
is the editor and publisher of the New 
Cumberland (Pa.) Call. 

Thomas B. Booth, editor of the Na- 
naimo (B. C.) Free Press, has been 
nominated by the Liberals to contest 
Nanaimo riding in the Dominion elec- 
tions. 


John Redpath Dougall, veteran Can- 
adian newspaperman, and editor for 
many years of Montreal Daily and 
Weekly Witness, was honored at the 
centennial convocation of McGill Uni- 
versity with degree of Doctor of Laws. 
Dr. Dougall is 80 years of age, but 
is still at his desk every day editing 
the Weekly Witness. 

Leon Trepannier, former city editor 
of La Ptess, Montreal, was elected 
alderman in the general civic elections 
October 18. Lyon W. Jacobs, former 
journalist, was re-elected to alderman- 
ship and Tancred Marsil, old newspaper 
man, was defeated, and forfeits a $500 
deposit to the city for not obtaining 
half of the winning candidate’s votes. 





THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


TANLEY W. PRENOSIL, night 

city editor in the New York office 
of the Associated Press, has announced 
his engagement to Miss Dinah Pritch- 
ard of Scranton, Pa. The wedding will 
take place late next Spring. 

Miss Frances May Williamson and 
Lieut.-Col. Lloyd Collis have become 
engaged. Miss Williamson has been 
society editor on the staff of the 
Poughkeepsie Evening Star. The date 
of the wedding has not been announced. 

Mrs. John A. Rusling, Jr., “Ruth Og- 
den” of the Bridgeport (Conn.) Sunday 
Post for a number of years, has resigned 
to do publicity for theatrical enterprises 
in New York City. 

Miss Maude L. Hill, formerly society 
editor of the Bridgeport (Conn.) Star, 
and Fred L. Basserman, an automobile 
dealer of New Haven, Conn., were re- 
cently married. 

W. E. Mahoney, formerly marine 
editor of the Portland Oregonian, is 
now on the copy desk of the Oregon 
Journal. 

Leonard Fackler, late in the publicity 
business in Chicago, has joined the copy 
desk of the St. Paul Dispatch. 

M. M. Oppegard, in charge of the 
Northern News Bureau of the Asso- 
ciated Press in St. Paul, drove his car 
to Des Moines, Iowa, for a week’s ab- 
sence. 

Paul Townsend has resigned from the 
city staff of the Buffalo Enquirer. 

Aubrey Cribb, Springfield, Ill., bu- 
reau manager for the Associated Press, 
has’ returned to Springfield from Chi- 
cago where he has been working in the 





FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 








By J. L. Warte 


HE essential qualifications of a man- 
aging editor of a daily newspaper 
are many and varied. Foremost are: 

A nose for 
news. 

Ability to esti- 
mate relative 
news values. 

A vision of 
coming events. 

A _ barometric 
sensitiveness to 
current public 
opinion. 

Inflexible ad- 
herence to truth, 
accuracy and 
fairness in news 
reports. 

Avoidance of libel suits. 

Fidelity to the policy of the paper. 

This is a rather formidable list of re- 
quirements and not always to be found 
complete in one individual, as long as 
human beings are human and fallible; 
but to it is to be added, in the service of 
the dailies in the smaller cities, capability 
as an editorial writer—either as one of 
the routine stunts, or for emergencies. 

But it summarizes the ideals, and, as 
near as may be, the practice of the Bur- 
lington (la.) Hawk-Eye. It is personi- 
fied by J. Tracy Garrett, vice-president, 
managing editor, and editorial and fea- 
ture writer, who was born in Burlington, 
March 18, 1881, and began his newspaper 
work on the Burlington Journal, and 
later on the Burlington Hawk-Eye. 

Mr. Garrett is interested in active 
politics and public welfare, chairman of 
the 1920 Iowa Republican State Conven- 
tion committee on resolutions, and first 
district member of the Electoral College. 
His chief hobby is Americanization. He 
served on the Iowa commission to revise 
the American History course in the high 
schools of the state. His greatest enjoy- 
ment is finding and developing young 
reporters and feature writers. He rel- 
ishes an honest newspaper fight in a good 
cause, and fights to the finish, but he 
never encountered a libel suit. 











J. Tracy Garrett 





Chicago office for four months while 
taking treatments to save his arm from 
amputation. Cribb, in falling from a 
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horse a year ago, ruptured a blood ves- 
sel in his left arm and for a while it 
was feared amputation would be nec- 
essary. 

Keville Glennan, formerly managing 
editor of the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, is 
now in a similar position on the Ne- 
wark (N. J.) Ledger. 

Vincent Sexton, reporter for the 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Post, while con- 
fined to his home by illness, endeavored 
to open a window that resisted his ef- 
forts and when his right hand slipped 
and crashed through the glass sustained 
severe cuts that will lengthen his ab- 
sence from work. 

Clarence L. Moody, city editor of the 
Lynn (Mass.) Telegram-News, and 
Miss Minnie L. Nason, of Houghs Neck, 
Quincy, Mass., were married October 
17, at Quincy, Mass. Following the 
ceremony they left on their honeymoon 
which will be spent at Belgrade Lakes, 
Me. Mr. Moody was presented a brass 
table lamp by the members of the edi- 
torial room staff of. the Telegram-News, 
and a substantial check by the publisher, 
Frederick W. Enright. 

George N. Brunk, former city editor 
of the Springfield (Ill.) State Register, 
visited in Springfield for a few days 
last week. He is now appraiser of 
farm lands for the Federal Farm Bank 
of St. Louis. 

H. E. Van Ommeren, editor of the 
Sheffield (Ill.) Times, has returned with 
his wife from a ten-day motor trip to 
Mammoth Cave, Ky. 

Henry McBride has returned to New 
York after spending the summer 
abroad and has resumed art criticism 
on the New York Herald. 

James E. Doyle, sporting editor of 
the Worcester Evening Post, and Miss 
Harriet E. Heagney were married last 
week. 

W. Nelson Wilkinson, former man- 
aging editor of the defunct Toronto 
World and the Hamilton Times, has 
purchased the Oakville (Ont.) Record 
from W. J. Fleuty, who has been pro- 
prietor of that paper for more than 
fourteen years. Mr. Wilkinson will in- 
stall a typesetting machine. Oakville, 
which is about midway between To- 


onto and Hamilton, supports three 
weekly papers. e 
Rhodes McPhail, veteran Atlanta 


newspaper man, has left the staff of 
the Georgian for an executive post with 














‘The following papers have signed contracts for 


the Haskin Service for one year: 


‘The Wilmington Every Evening 
‘The Uniontown Herald and Genius 
The Johnstown Ledger 

‘The Steubenville Herald-Star 

The Oil City Derrick 

‘The Athens Messenger 

‘The Huntington Herald-Dispatch 
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the Searchlight, publication of the Ku 
Klux Klan, which has been made a 
daily since the New York World’s ex- 
posé began. Howard Weaver, formerly 
city editor of the Georgian, is the 
Searchlight’s managing editor. 

Luther L. Sisk, who has been assistant 
bureau manager for the United Press 
\ssociation at Dallas, Tex., has been 
transferred to Houston as manager. 

R. B. Niese, Jr., who was city editor 
of the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News 
for several months and later night city 
editor, has resigned. He has been suc- 
ceeded as night city editor by J. C. 
Nessly, formerly with the Wichita 
(Kan.) Eagle. 

J. B. Rynard, who has been telegraph 
editor of the Dallas Morning News for 
some time, has transferred to the city 
staff and is now real estate reporter. 

B. N. Sparks, who has been engaged 
in newspaper work at Ranger, Tex., has 
become reporter for the Dallas Morn- 
ing News. 

Ashley C. Hazeltine, managing editor 
of the Keene (N. H.) Sentinel for the 
past three and a half years and con- 
nected with the paper for 15 years, has 
resigned. He was campaign 


; manager 
for Hon. W. H. Goodnow in the last 
New Hampshire primary. Mr. Hazel- 


tine is to take a vacation before assum- 
ing other duties. 

Alice Avon, formerly art critic of 
the New York Morning Telegraph, is 
now with the Evening Mail, writing a 
series of articles on art studio life. 

James Keefe, formerly of the Minne- 
apolis Journal and Tribune, has joined 
the staff of the Duluth News Tribune, 
succeeding Richard Washington, who 
has returned to St. Paul where his fath- 
er is seriously ill 

Miss Elizabeth S. O’Connor of Cam- 
bridge, former secretary to the super- 
intendent of Cambridge schools, became 
the bride of Joseph D. Harrington of 
North Adams, a member of the Boston 
Post editorial department, this week. 

R. W. McNeel, financial editor of the 
Boston Herald, was the principal speaker 
at the bi-monthly meeting of the New 
England Street Railway Club at the 
Hotel Vendome last week. His topic 
was “Making Money.” 

Rev. Enoch Fryé Bell, associate sec- 
retary of the American Board of For- 
eign Missions, has been placed in charge 
of the editorial and publicity department 
of that body. He succeeds Dr. William 
E. Strong, who was recently transferred 
to the position of foreign secretary. He 
will edit the board’s regular publica- 
tions and serve as foreign news editor 
for the press. 





THE BUSINESS OFFICE 
AY T. WILKIN has been appointed 
advertising manager of the New 
York Daily News. Mr. Wilken has been 
associated for ten years with the A. W. 
Shaw Company, the past four years as 
Eastern advertising manager of System. 
Harold L. Pitt, of the advertising de- 
partment of the Bridgeport (Conn.) 
Post, and Anna Marie Brady were 
married on October 12. 


Mac Johnson has been transferred 
from the classified advertising depart- 
ment of the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press to the display branch, taking the 
place of Hart Cardozo, who enters the 
furniture business. 

Frank Simmons, who has been on the 
staff of the Western Advertising Com- 
pany, St. Louis, has become associated 
with the St. Louis office of the John 


Budd Company, newspaper representa- 
tives. 


Editor & Publisher 

C. J. Tefft has been placed in charge 
of co-operative work with national 
advertisers, by the Toledo Times. 

C. E, Winebrenner has been appointed 
advertising manager of the York (Pa.) 
Gazette & Daily. 

Campbell Wright, superintendent of 
the Concord (N. H.) Patriot, and Miss 
Julia A. Dell, recently of the Rumford 
Press, were married last week in Con- 
cord. The Patriot plant shut down in 
order to enable all the employes to 
attend the wedding. 

B. J. Schaefer, San Francisco, has 
been appointed Pacific Coast representa- 
tive of Cone, Hunton & Woodman, Inc., 
and the papers they represent. 

Thomas W. Greenall, well known 
3oston advertising man and for the last 
three years with the Boston American, 
is now with the Boston Herald and 
Traveler. 

John H. Payne, business manager of 
the Houston (Tex.) Press, has just re- 
turned to Houston following thirty days’ 
trip to New York, Chicago and other 
northern cities on a vacation and busi- 
ness trip. 


WITH THE AD FOLKS 
FKPWARD MELIA, recently assistant 
general sales and advertising man- 
ager of the Pyrene Manufacturing Com 
pany, New York, has joined the New 
York staff of the Thomas Cusack Com- 
pany, outdoor advertising. 

J. A. Hall, until recently secretary of 
the Specialty Advertising Association, 
will join the headquarters staff of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs, Novem- 
ber 1, as director of the educational 
division, devoting his entire time to edu- 
cational activities, club contact work 
and the business management of Asso- 
ciated Advertising. 

J. T. Sullivan, advertising manager 
of the Thomas Maddock’s Sons Co., pot- 
tery, Trenton, N. J., las 1esigned to be- 


come sales manager of the Hibbert 
Printing Company, of Trenton. Mr. 
Sullivan has been with the Maddock 


Company for six years. 

E. D. Reed has resigned as sales and 
advertising manager of the domestic 
paint and varnish division of the Scarfe 
& Co., Ltd., Brantford, Ont., and is now 
with Daly & Co., makers of “2 in 1” 
shoe polish. 

A. W. Boden and N. DeWitt Farrar, 
until recently connected with A. O. 
Goodwin, Inc., of Richmond, Va., and 
New York, have organized the Southern 
Advertising Service, Inc., with offices in 
Richmond. Mr. Boden was formerly 
advertising manager for the C. F. Sauer 
Company, and Mr. Farrar was at one 
time on the art staff of The Etheridge 
Company. Miss Anna Welch, formerly 
assistant to the advertising manager of 
the C. F. Sauer Company, has joined 
the new company as copy writer. 

Ralph M. Sanger has resigned as man- 
ager of the advertising and sales pro- 
motion department of the W. A. Sheaff- 
er Pen Company, Fort Madison, Ia. 

Edward F. Korbel and Worth Colwell, 
specialists in industrial expositions, pub- 
licity and exploitation have removed 
from Grand Central Palace to the new 
Fisk Building, Broadway and 57th 
street, New York. They will handle the 
advertising publicity of the National Ho- 
tel Men’s Show, Nov. 14 to 19 in the 
Grand Central Palace. They will 
shortly open an office in Buenos Ayres, 
Argentina, 


NEWS OF AD AGENTS 
AYMOND G. MEIXSELL has 
joined the Byron G. Moon, Inc., Troy 
and New York advertising agency, as 
production manager. For the last three 


for 
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years he was in charge of advertising 
and personnel of the Universal Savings 
Bank, New York, and previously was 
with the Beacon Press, New York. 

Charles P, Knill, Jr., has resigned 
from the Typographic Service Com- 
pany, and has become an associate with 
Wilbur Beach & Associates, advertis- 
ing service, New York. Mr. Knill was 
formerly with the Chicago Daily News 
and Street & Finney, Inc., New York. 

W. C. Haley, who has been chief of 
the mechanical production department 
of the Philip Ritter Company, New York 
advertising agency, has joined the 
Arrow Press, New York. He has been 
succeeded by F. W. Norton, who has 
been in other capacities with the Ritter 
Company for three years. 

Ernest A, Hartland, for over eight 
years sales and advertising manager for 
Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chicago and 
New York, has joined the advertising 
staff of Sternfield, Godley, Inc., adver- 
tising agency, New York. 

L. W. Penniman, who for two years 
has been connected with Critchfield & 
Co., Chicago, has joined Smitlit, McCory 
& Co., advertising agency, Racine, Wis. 

The Federal Advertising Agency, 
Ltd., London, Ont., has established an 
office at Hamilton, Ont., under the man- 
agement of S. P. Westway. Mr. West- 
way for the last four years has been 
engaged in advertising work for the 
Standard Oil Company. 

Thomas J. Mulvey, for ten years ad- 
vertising manager of Perry & Co, 
Philadelphia. clothing concern, is now 
associated with the John Clark Sims 
Advertising Agency, Philadelphia. 

Lawrence T. Hamby, recently adver- 
tising manager of the Paul-Gale-Green- 


wood Company, Norfolk (Va.) jew- 
elers has established an advertising 


at Norfolk. 


George Borst, assistant secretary of 
Albert Frank & Co., New York adver- 
tising agency, and Miss Mildred Evelyn 
Black, of Ridgefield Park, N. J., were 
married October 16 at Ridgefield Park. 

E. Forrest Fettinger, secretary of the 
United Advertising Agency, New York, 
and Miss Louise Houghton Ford were 
married October 15. 


William G. Palmer has been appointed 
general manager of the New York office 
of the W. S. Hill Company, Pittsburgh 
advertising agency. He has been for 
a number of years treasurer and general 
manager of A. R. Rodway, Inc., New 
York food brokerage house and was 
formerly New York manager of the 
Charles W. Hoyt Advertising Agency 
and with the Butterick Publishing Com- 
pany, 

Wilbur D. Nesbit, vice-president of 
the William H. Rankin Company was 
the principal speaker at a banquet given 
to Secretary of Labor James J. Davis, 
by the city of Anderson, Ind., where 
he worked 25 years ago as a tin-mill 
laborer. Mr. Nesbit at that time was 
city editor of the Anderson Herald. 

J. C. Wilberding, for many years 
prominent in the New York advertising 
agency and _ publishers representative 
fields, has joined the William H. Ran- 
kin Company. 





ATLANTA EXILES PRESS AGENTS 


They Can’t Hold Jobs on Any of City’s 
Three Newspapers Any More 


Order against any member of the ed- 
itorial or news staff continuing as press 
agent, either privately or otherwise, for 
any individual or enterprise have be- 
come effective on all’ three Atlanta 
dailies. The decision was reached by 
the Atlanta Publishers’ Association last 


May, but the order was delayed to give 
all press agents opportunity to rearrange 
their affairs. 

Thus far the Journal has been the 
heaviest loser. Ward Greene, reporter, 
resigned in consequence, going to New 
York, and Linton K. Starr, assistant 
city editor, became executive secretary 
of the Georgia Committee on Public 
Utility. Information, a publicity or- 
ganization of Georgia public service cor- 
porations, Other departures are ex- 
pected, as more than twenty men are 
affected. 





WEEKLIES WON’T CUT RATES 


Cenadian Publishers Want $2 a Year, 
and Card Prices for Advertising 


A district meeting of the weekly 
newspaper publishers of the counties of 
Grey, Bruce, Huron, Perth, Waterloo, 
Wentworth, Halton, Peel, Dufferin, and 
Wellington was held at Palmerston, Ont., 
October 14. Chief among the subjects 
of discussion were the more general 
adoption of) the $2 subscription rate; 
basing of advertising rates on publica- 
tion cost, and the need for a new job 
printing price scale. Retention of the $2 
subscription. rate was favored by the 
majority. In support of this view, argu- 
ments were advanced by its advocates 
to the effect that although newsprint 
had been somewhat reduced in price, 
the saving was as yet so slight as not to 
warrant any decrease to the former rate 
of $1.50. 

A review of present advertising rates, 
led by Malcolm McBeth, of the Milver- 
ton Sun, and J. J. Hunter, of the Kin- 
cardine Reporter, resulted in a spirited 
debate. It was finally agreed that, ow- 
ing to the continued higher cost of pro- 
duction, rates on the whole should be 
stiffened rather than reduced. Much 
resentment was expressed at the action 
of A. McKim, Ltd., Montreal, in seek- 
ing to go below the card rates of the 
publishers in placing contracts for the 
election advertising of the Conservative 
party. A resolution was adopted em- 
bodying the announced determination 
of the publishers present to stick to 
their card rates for this class of ad- 
vertising, and a telegram to this effect 
was sent both to the McKim agency 
and to the Conservative publicity head- 
quarters at Ottawa. 





COURT GETS SANDERS CASE 


Editor Is Suing To Determine His 
Rights Against Military Authorities 
(Special to Epitor & PuBLIsHER) 


Houston, Texas, Oct. 17,—Arguments 
were ‘completed here last week in the 
suit of G. V. Sanders, editor of the 
Houston Press, against Col. Billie May- 
field of the Texas National Guard and 
three lieutenants, to test the rights of 
a civilian, particularly an editor, who 
is acting outside a martial law zone. 
The specific question now before Judge 
Ewing Boyd in the District Court is: 
Has a military officer, in charge of a 
martial law zone, authority to go outside 
that zone into any part of the state 
and arrest a civilian. The court took 
the case under advisement. The suit 
is for $25,000 damages, charging false 
arrest, but was brought in this way, 
the Houston Press announces, simply 
to get this important question before 
the highest courts. 





Miss Berger Speaks in Toledo 


Miss Bertha Berger, of Sherman & 
Labair, New York advertising agency, 
has returned from Toledo, Ohio, where 
she addressed’ the Women’s Advertis- 
ing Club, speaking on “Color Harmony.” 
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Obituary 


Frank S. Situ, former 
writer on Chicago newspapers, 
3uffalo after a short illness. 

Joun P. Tucker, for a number of 
years editor of the Whirling Hub col- 
umn of the Boston Traveler, died sud- 
denly last week in Boston. 

FraNK J. BonNELLE, for many years 
connected with the editorial staffs of 
Boston newspapers, died in Roxbury, 
Mass., aged 71, as the result of a frac- 
tured hip. For fifteen years he was 
night editor of the Boston Herald, and 
then for ten years was Sunday editor. 
Latterly he had been a member of the 
editorial staff of the Christian Science 
Monitor. 

Davin CUMMINGS, a young New York 
newspaper man, died last week in St. 
Michael’s Hospital, Toronto, after a 
lengthy illness. 

IrviNG Topp, owner and editor of the 
Hastings (Minn.) Gazette, dean of 
Minnesota newspaper editors so far as 
continuous service on one paper is con- 
cerned, died in Minneapolis on Oct. 13 
of erysipelas and the infirmities of age 
He was born in New York eighty years 
ago and established the Gazette, which 
ran many years as a daily, in 1866. His 
son, Irving, Jr., was associated in busi- 
ness with his father. 

ArtHur C. Mitort, a director of La 
Tribune, a French daily newspaper pub- 
lished at Woonsocket, R. L, died on 
Oct. 14, in Attleboro, Mass. 

Carr. E. C. SHeppaArD, formerly man- 
aging editor of the Vancouver (B. C.) 
Sun, and son of E. E. Sheppard, found- 
er and for many years editor of To- 
ronto Saturday Night, died at Kam- 
loops, B. C., on Oct. 18, after a long 
illness. Mr. Sheppard, after gradu- 
ating from the University of Toronto, 
started journalism on Toronto Star, 
later gaining newspaper experience in 


political 
died in 
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New York, San 
couver. 


Francisco and Van- 


Advertising Man is Killed 


Elwyn Lee Barron, representative of 
the J. Walter Thompson Company, New 
York advertising agency, was killed Oc- 
tober 18, when a door was opened in 
the tube train in which he was riding 
to New York, and he pitched beneath 
the wheels. Mr. Barron was well 
known in the advertising field. For 
two years, up to last January, he was 
manager of the London office of the J. 
Walter Thompson Company, and prior 
to that was engaged in advertising work 
in New London and Boston. 





for Hartford Soldier-Scribe 

The body of Wallace J. Brymner, for- 
merly of the Hartford (Conn.) Cou- 
rant city staff, who was killed in France 
in the summer of 1918, will be buried 
in the college cemetery at Wesleyan 
University at Middletown, Conn., Octo- 
ber 23. =e 


Miller Estate is $172,141 


Andrew Miller, one of the founders 
of Life Publishing Company, who died 
in December, 1919, left an estate of $172,- 
141, which included 126 shares in Life 
Publishing Company, appraised at $69,- 
450. 


Funeral 








Old Reporter Dead 


Benjamin A. MacDonald, who until 
three months ago was a reporter on the 
Long Island City (N. Y.) Star, died last 
week, aged 70 years 





New Plant in Gilbert, Minn. 


The Gilbert (Minn.) Herald has 
moved into new quarters containing con- 
siderable new equipment. W. A. Fisher 
is general manager and E. D. Slyder, 
editor. 


1921 
GOODRICH DEAD IN ARIZONA 


Editor of Tuscon Star Was Known 
Throughout Southwest 

Roy Robert Goodrich, editor-in-chief 
of the Tuscon (Ariz.) Daily Star, died 
in that city recently after a sudden 
LreakGewn. He was known throughout 
the Southwest, having been engaged in 
journalism since his 14th year. He had 
been editor of the Salinas (Cal.) Index, 
and had been with the San Francisco 
Examiner and the Post before going to 
Arizona in 1914. His connection with 
the Tucson Star had been interrupted 
for a short time by work with the Den- 
ver Rocky Mountain News and the Bis- 
bee ( Ariz.) whence he had re- 
turned to Tucson as editor-in-chief of 
the Star last summer. 


Review, 
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Associated Press Notes 

The Associated Press has appointed 
John Haramy as correspondent in Pales- 
tine, with headquarters at Ramallah. 
The Brunswick (Ga.) Banner and the 
Bend (Ore.) Oregonian Sun, both 
afternoon papers, have been elected to 
membership in the Associated Press. 
The Sherman (Tex.) Democrat, an 
afternoon newspaper, will publish a 
Sunday edition beginning November 6, 
using the Associated Press report. 


Bay State Banks to Advertise 
The Massachusetts Co-operative Bank 
League, at its 33d convention in Bos- 
ton this week, voted to finance an ad- 
vertising campaign to acquaint the peo- 
ple of the state with the advantages 
of dealing with a co-operative bank. 
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Fifteen “Midget Features” of 
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#5 OVER 5,000, IN DAILY USE ALL OVER THE WORLD “BE 


Standardized construction—interchangeability of parts, labor saving and time saving simplifications 
have made the Intertype the universal machine. Unlimited typographical production at command in- 


It’s just a matter of added units. 


stantly. 


Standardize for Production—Safeguard Your Investment 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


BUILDERS OF “THE BETTER MACHINE” 


General Offices: 50 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Canadian Representatives—Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., 
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The standardized Intertype is now the universal line casting composing machine. 
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WISCONSIN 








Wisconsin is rising out of an agri- 
cultural and lumbering state into an 
industrial state. 


Wisconsin's industries have ex- 
panded consistently. The iron 
industry has changed from the 
production of pig iron to the manu- 
facture of a large quantity of differ- 
ent commodities into which iron and 
steel are made: 


The manufacturing record of the 
state is truly sensational, the values 
added to materials by manufactur- 
ing have increased during a period 
of fifteen years from $141,000,000 
to nearly $3,000,000,000. 


Eighteen cities make 60 per cent 
of the manufactured goods. 


In Wisconsin the National Adver- 
tiser gets concentration of buying 
units in a few chief centers. Let the 
daily newspapers of these centers 
work for you. 








Circula- Rate for 

tion 5,000 lines 

RPE ND 6 ok dees KS waa oe (E) 7,937 .045 

Eau Claire Leader-Telegram...... (M&E) 8,757 .035 
*Fond du Lac Reporter ............. (E) 5,801 .03 
EE ee a mn ey Es (E) 6,238 .03 
+La Crosse Tribune and Leader-Press. (E&S) 12,423 .05 
Madison (Wis.) State Journal...... (E&S) 17,111 .05 
wo. ee (E) 111,862 .20 
*Milwasiaes Bommel: 25.265... isc ews sees (S) 87,593 .20 
Milwaukee Sentinel ............. (M&E) 83,864 14 
Milwaukee Sentinel ................ (S) 63,545 14 

ae a eee ee (E) 17,973 .055 
Superior (Wis.) Sunday Times........ (S) 8,000 .055 


Government Statements, Oct. 1, 1921. 

*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, Oct. 1, 1921. 
+Government Statements, April 1, 1921. 
**A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1921. 




















TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 








Acorn Agency, 924 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia. Placing orders with newspapers for 
Girard Hardware Company, copper cans, 
Philadelphia. 

Acorn Advertising Agency, 132 Nassau 
street, New York. Placing orders with New 
York City newspapers for Ripple Corporation, 
“Ripple,” soft drink, New York. 

Adamars Company, St. Louis. Has started 
newspaper campaign in Oklahoma, Kansas and 
Colorado for the Lubrite Refining Company, 
St. Louis; will use Southern newspapers for 
the Sauers Milling Company, Evansville, IIL, 
“Sauers Self-Raising Flour.” 


F. Wallis Armstrong Advertising Company, 
North American Bldg., Philadelphia. Again 
placing orders with newspapers for Henry 
Sonneborn & Co., Inc., “Styleplus Clothes,” 
Baltimore. 

George Batten Company, 38! 4th avenue, 
New York. Handling advertising for the 
Carpenter-Morton Company, Boston, Mass., 
maker of “Colorite’; have started newspaper 
campaign in New York and New England for 
the Ocean Steamship Company, operating be- 
tween New York, Boston and Savannah. Will 
start campaign in Southern newspapers in the 
spring; will make up lists in November for 
Hygeia Nursing Bottle Company, 1206 Main 
street, Buffalo. 

Birch-Field & Co., 110 West 40th street, 
New York. Handling account of L. Sonne- 
born Sons, Inc., “Stormtite” roofing, 262 Pearl 
street, New York. 

Bloomingdale-Weiler Advertising Agency 
1420 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. Reported 
planning a campaign with newspapers in Dela. 
ware, | tine scm ay New Jersey, Maryland 
and Virginia for Friedrich & Friedrich Com- 
pany, toilet articles, Philadelphia. 

Booth’s Hyomei Company, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Sending out orders direct. 

Calkins & Holden, 250 5th avenue, New 
York. Sending out orders for Pierce-Arrow 
Car Company and Heinz Company. 


Capital Advertising Company, |!10 West 
40th street, New York. Has secured follow- 
ing accounts: Hall & Ruckel, “Sozodont,” 147 
Waverly place, New York; Cora Dabis, chin 
strap, 507 Sth avenue, New York; Himebaugh 
& Brown, books, 471 5th avenue, New York; 
Pinkham Associates, braided rugs, Portland, 
Me.; Frances Roberts, hair goods, New York; 
and M. H. Roberts, 920 Broadway, New York. 


Central Foundry Company, 90 West street, 
New York. Will place advertising direct. 


Chartered Advertising Corporation, 52 
Vanderbilt avenue, New York. Placing orders 
with New York State and New England news- 
papers for R. G. Sullivan Estate, ‘‘7-20-4” 
cigar, Manchester, N. H. 

Chessler-Rose Adv. Agency, Baltimore. 
Handling advertising for Kolb Bakery, Balti- 
more. 

E. H. Clarke Advertising Agency, Steger 
Bldg., Chicago. Usually make up list during 
November for James S. Kirk & Co., “Jap 
Rose” soap, Chicago. 

John L. Clough Advertising Agency, 18 
University square, Indianapolis. Has secured 
account of the McDougall Company, “Auto 
Front Kitchen Cabinets,” Frankford, Ind. 

Cowen Company, 50 Union square, New 
York. Sending out orders for Lever Bros., 
“Lifebuoy Soap.” 

Conover-M y pany, Harris Trust 
Bldg., Chicago. Making 11,000-line contracts 
with newspapers for the Cudahy Packing Com 
pany, 

S. A. Conover Company, 24 Milk street, 
Boston. Again placing orders with newspapers 
for L. C. Chase & Co., motor robes, Boston. 

Critchfield & Co., Brooks Building, Chicago. 
Reported will make up lists during November 
for Garford Motor Truck Company, Lima, 
Ohio. 

Dillard-Jacobs, Candler Bldg., Atlanta. 
Sending out orders for Creomulsion. 


Dorland Adv. Agency, 9 East 40th street, 
New York. Sending out 200-line orders to 
run once a week for 20 weeks and 100-line 
orders to run once a week for 10 weeks. 


H. Arthur Engleman Advertising Agency, 
Philadelphia. Planning newspaper campaign 
west of the Mississippi for M. Sussman & Sons. 


Evans & Barnhill, !0 East 43rd stree., 
New York. Sending out copy to newspapers 
in Boston, Springfield and Providence for 
“Chek,” new dry cleaner. Handling account 
for Brewster & Co., Long Island City, motor 
cars, custom-made bodies. 


Federal Advertising Agency, 6 East 39th 
street, New York. Sending out contracts and 
orders in New England, New York and to the 
Pacific Coast for H. O. Cereal Company, “H. 
©. Oatmeal.” Handling advertising for Posi- 
type Company, New York. 

Ferry-Hanley Advertising Company, |120 
Hibernia Bldg., New Orleans Has secured 
account of the Mortgage & Securities Com- 
pany, New Orleans. 


W. B. Finney Advertising Company, 918 
Grand avenue, Kansas City. Has_ secured 
accounts of Richards & Conover Hardware 
Company, Mellinger Tire & Rubber Company, 
Bessie Carswell (poultry), Midwest Steel 
Products Company, American Butter Company, 
and Givens Chemical Company, all of Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Charles H. Fuller Company, 623 South 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. Making contracts 
with newspapers for E. Lawrence & Co. 





Geyer-Dayton Advertising Agency, Dayton 
Savings & Trust Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. Making 
5,000-line contracts for the Frigidaire Cor- 
poration, 

H. H. Good, 45 Murray street, New York. 
Sending out new copy for Dr. Tutt’s Manu- 
facturing Company. 

Green-Lucas Company, Exchange place 
and South street, Baltimore. Again placing 
orders with Southern newspapers for Gibbs 
Preserving Company, food products, Baltimore. 

Greenleaf Company, 516 5th avenue, New 
York. Placing orders with New York City 
newspapers for Pencil Products Corporation, 
“Salrite” pencil, Flatiron Bldg., New York. 

Grandin-Dorrance-Sullivan, Inc., 130 West 
42nd street, New York, Handling account for 
Fruit-Nut Cereals, Inc. Plans include large 
newspaper campaigns during October, Nov- 
ember and December in 51 New England cities. 
Distribution and advertising plans for several 
other Eastern states as well as the Pacific 
Coast will follow; handling advertising for 
Temme Spring Corporation, of Chicago. 

Hanser Agency, 60! Broad street, Newark, 
N. J. Placing advertising of Trulax Company, 
medical, Newark. 

W. S. Hill Company, 323 4th avenue, 
Pittsburgh. Placing orders with newspapers 
for Reznor Manufacturing Company, “Reznor 
Reflector Gas Heaters,”’ Mercer, Pa. 

Hoyt’s Service, Little Bldg., Boston. 
Again placing orders with newspapers for 
Churchill & Alden Company, “Tru-pe-dic” 
shoe, Brockton, Mass.; sending out 14-line 
orders to run 40 times for Piso Company, 
Warren, Pa. 

Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, 133 2nd 
street, Milwaukee, Will use metropolitan 
newspapers this fall for the Sheboygan 
Coaster & Wagon Works, Sheboygan, Wis.; 
preparing campaign for rotogravure sections 
of metropolitan newspapers for the Toytown 
Manufacturing Company, Minneapolis. 

Philip Kobbe Company, 208 5th avenue, 
New York. Again placing orders with news- 
papers for White Tar Company, “White Tar 
Garment Bags,” 56 Vesey street, New York. 

Kraff Advertising Agency, Tribune Annex, 
Minneapolis. Has started newspaper cam- 
paign in Montana, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin for the 
T. W. Stevenson Company, hat manufacturers. 

Lake & Dunh Ad. Company, Exchange 
Bldg., Memphis. Sending out contracts and 
orders for Nash’s Salve. 

H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, 440 
Fourth avenue, New York. Will make up lists 
in November for Lastlong Underwear Com- 
pany, 349 Broadway, New York, 

H. H. Levey, 1328 Broadway, New York. 
Placing orders with New England newspapers 
for Globe Tours, 249 West 34th street, New 
York. 

McCutcheon-Gerson Service, 64 West Ran- 
dolph street, Chicago. Has secured the follow- 
ing accounts: Tyler-Hippach Company, plate 
glass, Chicago, and Eastern Lightning Spark 
Plug, Chicago. 

Louis H. Mertz, 58 East Washington 
street, Chicago. Reported will start campaign 
in metropolitan newspapers for Rutenberg 
Electric Company, heating and cooking appli- 
ances, Marion, Ind. 

Mitchell Advertising Agency, 8th street 
and LaSalle avenue, Chicago. Will make up 
lists in November for Way Sagless Spring 
Company, Minneapolis, 

Mitchell-Faust Advertising Company, 7 
South Dearborn street, Chicago. Placing 
orders with newspapers for Cheney Talking 
Machine Company, Chicago. 

Morse International Agency, 449 4th 
avenue, New York. Sending out 12-time 
orders for Enoch Morgan’s Sons Company, 
“Sapolio.” 

Moser & Cotins, Paul Bldg., Utica, N. Y. 
Reported will make up list of farm papers 
during November for American Separator 
Company, Bainbridge, N. Y. 

Moss-Chase Company, 170 Franklin street, 
Buffalo. Handling account of American 
Kardex Company, Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Mutual Service Corporation, 140 Cedar 
street, New York. Placing orders with news- 
papers in New York City and vicinity for 
National Business Show, Central Mercantile 
Bidg., New York. 

Frank Presbrey Company, 456 4th avenue, 
New York. Again placing orders with news- 
papers for Enders Sales Company, safety 
razors, 105 West 40th street, New York. 

William H. Rankin Company, 104 South 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Reported will make 
up lists during November for Wasmuth- 
Endicott Kitchen Maid Cabinets, Andrews, 
Ind. 

William H. Rankin Company, | West 37th 
street, New York. Sending out orders for 
1,000 inches for B. F, Goodrich Rubber Com 
pany. 

Roberts & MacAvinche, 30 North Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Sending out orders for Cluett, 
Peabody & Co., Inc., “Arrow Collars,” 433 
River street. Troy, N. Y.; enlarging list of 
dailies and Sundays for Parker Belmont & Co., 
and Dearborn Supply Company, Chicago; 
starting new fall and winter campaign for 
Calocide Foot Powder, Dayton, Ohio; starting 
general campaign in mail order and agricul 
tural media for Walter Field Company, 
Chicago; Bernard Hewitt Company, Chicago; 
Strand Clothing Company, Baltimore, anc 





Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago; renewing con 
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A CORRECTION 


OR the second time EDITOR & 

PUBLISHER must plead guilty to 
a complaint made against it by L. W. 
Dake, president of the Dake Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., of San Francisco. 
First of all on September 21, Mr. Dake 
wrote asking that correction be made 
of a reference to the placing of the 
Hills Brothers “Red Can” Coffee ac- 
count, in which the address of his 
agency was given as 251 Kearny 
street. Mr. Dake explained that the 
address se rinted was really the address 
of the Dake-Johanet Agency, which 
was very often confused with the 
Dake Agency. _ reality the firms 
have no connec 

In the issue 3 ‘EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER for October 1, a supposed 
correction was printed, but another 
mistake crept in which makes us 
agree with Mr. Dake, who, writing 
again on October 11, says: “It is 
more misleading, without a word of 
truth in it, than it ever was.” 

Mr. Dake referred this time to the 
statement that it was the Dake- 
Johanet Company which was placing 
“Red Can” advertising. He  fur- 
nishes evidence to convince beyond a 
doubt of the justice of his complaint 
and proving = “Red Can Coffee” 
is his t and always 
has been ‘and that it is handled at 
the office of the Dake Advertising 
Agency, Inc., 121 Second street, San 
Francisco, and not by the Dake- 
Johanet Compan ; 

The making of such a double error 
hardly leaves room for an explana- 
tion. It is regretted and EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER opes this statement 
will serve to set right the minds of 
people interested as to the facts in- 
volved. 

















tracts with Northwest newspapers for Selz, 
Schwab & Co., shoes, Chicago. 

William R. Robinson Company, Flatiron 
Bldg., New York. Placing orders with news- 
papers for Ansonia Clock Company, 99 John 
street, New York, 

irwin L. Rosenberg Company, Chicago 
Handling advertising for the Gallant Mercan 
tile Company, of Chicago. 

Sacks Company, Inc., 116 West 32nd 
street, New York. Will make up lists in 
November for Laminated Shim Company, 47 
West 34th street, New York. 

George M. Savage Advertising Agency, 82 
Griswold street, Detroit. Sending out con- 
tracts for W. H. Hill Company. 


Frank Seaman, Inc., 470 4th avenue, New 
York. Reported has secured following 
accounts: Merrill-Soule Company, “None-Such 
Mince Meat” and “Klim Brand , Powdered 
Milk,” Syracuse, N. Y.; Wahl “Eversharp 
Pencils and Pens, 1800 Roscoe street, Chicago; 
Haywood Brothers & Wakefield, baby carriages, 
Wakefield, Mass. 

Sheridan, Shawhan & Sheridan, 30 East 
34th street, New York. Handling advertising 
for Pacific Coast Borax Company, “20-Mule 
Team Borax.” 

Sidener-Van Riper Ad. Agency, Merchants 
Bank Bldg., Indianapolis. Making 2,000-line 
contracts with newspapers for the Indiana 
Truck Corporation, Marion, Ind. 

A. M. Sweyd & Company, 34! 5th avenue, 
New York. Placing orders with New York 
City newspapers for Independent Starch Com- 
pany, “Fluffy Ruffles” starch, 204 Franklin 
street, New York. 

Swift Specific Company and Bradfield 
Regulator Company, Atlanta, Ga Sending 
out orders direct. 

J. Walter Thompson Company, 242 Madi- 
son avenue, New York. Sending out orders 
to Texas and Mississippi newspapers for 
Fleischman’s Yeast; handling account of Gates 
Tours; making 1,000-line yearly contracts for 
Pictorial Review. 

Louis V. Urmy, 4! Park Row, New York. 
Sending out new copy to apply on contracts 
for Ed Pinaud. 

Van Patten, Inc., 50 East 42d street, New 
York. Placing orders with New England 
newspapers for President Suspenders Company, 
Shirley, Mass 

Vick Chemical Company, Greensboro, N. C. 
Sending out orders direct. 

Henry Webb, Dayton, Ohio. Placing orders 
with newspapers for Frank A. Dillingham, 
“Plant Juice,” Cincinnati. 

Fred Williams Company, 136 Liberty 
street, New York. Placing special copy with 
newspapers for Colgate & Co., soaps, perfumes, 
Jersey City. 

Wood, Putnam & Wood Company, 1!78 
Tremont street, Boston. Using rotogravure 
sections in newspapers in larger cities for the 
Eastern Textile Company, New England and 
Boston, national distributor of “Pollyanna” 
hair nets. 





Providence Churches to Advertise 


Plans for federated newspaper ad- 
vertising by the Protestant churches of 
Providence, R. I., are now being per- 
fected by committees from _ various 
churches, following the presentation of 
an idea by the Baptist denomination. 
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AMERIKA QUITS IN ST. LOUIS 


Old German Morning Paper Can’t In- 
terest Younger Generation 


Str. Louis, Oct. 17—Announcement 
was made here Saturday of the discon- 
tinuance on October 30 of the daily 
edition of Amerika, German language 
morning democratic newspaper, and the 
changing of the semi-weekly edition to 
a weekly. The paper was founded in 
1872. In making the announcement, 
Arthur Preuss, vice-president, general 
manager and managing editor, said: 

“It has been an uphill fight for Ger- 
man newspapers ever since the war. 
The older generation is dying out while 
the younger is not interested and does 
not read the German newspapers. 
There is no immigration to afford new 
readers. The job office and weekly edi- 
tions are well-paying and they will be 
continued. The daily edition has been 
only an expense.” 

The paper has been published under 
the direction of the German Literary 
Society, an organization of 100 persons, 
of which J. Gummersbach was presi- 
dent. Its latest circulation statement 
showed 25,000 subscribers to the daily 
and 30,000 to the weekly. It has 75 
employes, about 50 of whom will be re- 
tained in the publication of the weekly 
edition and in the job printing depart- 
ment. 

Preuss will remain as head of the 
properties, while the weekly newspaper 
will be under the direction of L. Blanke- 
meier. J. O. Pfeiffer, city editor, will 
remain in the editorial department. 
One of the men to be relieved of his 
work will be Gottlieb Haug, 68-year-old 
police reporter. 





Paper Company Cuts Salaries 
The St. Regis Paper Company, Water- 
town, N. Y., has announced a cut of 10 
per cent in the pay of every salaried 


man on its pay roll from general man- 
ager down. About fifty persons are 
affected by this order, which follows a 
reduction in wages to non-salaried em- 
ployes. 





To Codify Libel Laws 


A codification of the libel laws of all 
the Southern states is to be made for 
the Southern Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation by James F. Finlay, a Chatta- 


s 
The Atlanta Journal 


ATLANTA, GA. 





Semi-annual statement of paid 
circulation just made to the 
Post Office department shows 


61,181 Daily 
$3,909 Sunday 


The sales prices of The Jour- 
nal are five cents Daily and ten 
cents Sunday. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 


























BLACK DIAMONDS 


RESPONSIBLE FOR 
ITS GOLDEN SURFACE 


Underlying the state of lowa, in the form 
of coal deposits, are countless black 
diamonds, covering a surface of 19,000 
square miles. There are 246 mines in 22 
counties employing 15,000 men, with an 
annual output of 9,000,000 tons. 

The character of these deposits accounts 
for the extraordinary fertility of the lowa 
soil. The mineral deposits have been so 
firmly imbedded, that the surface is a verit- 
able goldfield of fertility, there being less 
waste land than in any similar area in the 
United States. 


The people who are so fortunate as to live 
in this natural field of wealth are a people 
who take advantage of the tremendous 
resources afforded them. They have greater 
individual wealth and are more literate 
than the people of any similar area in the 
world. 

The following list of newspapers are well 
equipped to furnish the national advertiser 
with the co-operation that is necessary for a 
successful campaign in this richest of states. 

















Circu- Rate for 
lation 5,000 lines 
+Burlington Hawk-Eye ............... (M) 10,401 .035 
*Burlington Hawk-Eye ............... (S) 12,960 .035 
Cr I GUNN ot ice cic Ce wc cccs (E) 19,568 .06 
+Council Bluffs Nonpareil .......... (E&S) 15,147 .05 
**Davenport Democrat & Leader........ (E) 15,153 .06 
**Davenport Democrat & Leader........ (S) 17,332 .06 
RNG BENS Woe de ck as daw ec wees (E) 23,913 .07 
Pe eee er eer rere (E) 52,708 14 
*+Des Moines Sunday Capital........... (S) 32,931 14 
Des Moines Register and Tribune. . . (M&E)114,131 .20 
Des Moines Sunday Register.......... (S)102,559 .20 
lowa City Press-Citizen ............. (E) 6,560 .035 
Mason City Globe Gazette............ (E) 10,379 .035 
ee re (E) 7,832 .035 
CN III 6 td's dc caccwctwcees (E) 12,237 .05 
SN INNS sida wee oc eaacis d's (M&E) 50,074 11 
NS ee (S) 33,476 11 
*Waterloo Evening Courier ........... (E) 15,280 .05 


Government Statements, Oct. 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Statement, Oct. 1, 1921. 
**A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1921. 
+Government Statements, April 1, 1921. 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


has been made valuable 
for reference purposes. 


We now make it 
convenient to file. 


A limited supply of 


Multiple Binders 


=" Each 


(Delivered Postpaid ) 


In order that copies of the 
Editor & Publisher may be 
available at all times, and that 
a maximum of value may be 
derived from them, we have 


had made a multiple binder to 
hold them. 


This binder when filled be- 
comes as a bound book, solidly 
compact and constantly at 
hand for immediate reference. 
The binder used has been 
especially selected and made 
for Editor & Publisher. No 
punching or mutilating of the 
periodical is necessary to insert 
it. It lies flat open so that you 
can read clear back to the 
binding margin. 


The capacity of each binder is 
about twenty-six issues, or a 
half yearly volume, forming a 
valuable reference work. 


Send Check to Order -of 


EDITOR’ & PUBLISHER 


World Bldg. New York City 














MIDNIGHT DIPLOMACY MEETS SECOND DEFEAT 








(Continued from page 5) 








open sessions—and it should be borne 
in mind that all governments and _ people 
are not like our own—their opinions 
should have weight. They should not 
be domineered by a few blatant politicians 
standing on the sidelines and playing to the 
American galleries. 

“The delegates are coming in a mood favor- 
able to accomplish real results. If they wish 
to hold open sessions, that is their business. 
If they believe open sessions inadvisable, that 
also will be their business, and should not sub- 
ject them to badgering or suspicions on the 
part of demagogues, in Congress or out of it. 

“Secretary Hughes, Elihu Root and Sena- 
tors Lodge and Underwood are competent to 
look after America’s end of the conference, 
even if the sessions are held in secret.” 


BUPGE WELLY, Bartlesville (Okla.) Morn- 
ing Examiner: 
“If foreign nations represented at the confer- 
ence parley are able to trust their representa- 
tives as the American public seems, apparently, 


everlasting race for greater and greater arma- 
ments. 

“If, however, it is influenced and guided 
by the great majority of honest peacefully 
inclined and war hating men and women of 
America, those who are the great majority in 
this country, it will be an open meeting, the 
public will be privileged to sit in at it and to 
see all who participate and to weigh all the 
arguments advanced by all the delegates from 
all the countries that are represented. 

“At present secret diplomacy is still triumph- 
antly trampling under foot all the boasted 
rights of liberty of the press so far as inter- 
national news is concerned. It is still able to 
prevent the different peoples of the world from 
knowing what is really going on in the different 
nations, what the majority of the peoples are 
really doing or thinking. 

“It is still suppressing news, poisonous 
propaganda is still being spread broadcast by 
various reactionary governments, legitimate 
sources of government information are still 
being contaminated and behind lies secret trad- 





CONFERENCE 


represented. 





For the information and guidance of editors and publishers of American and 
foreign newspapers desiring representation at the forthcoming Washington Conference 
for the Limitation of Armament, the State Department has made public the following: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


BY arrangement with the Department of State, the Standing Committee 

of Correspondents of Washington will receive and pass upon all appli- 
cations of both American and foreign correspondents for credentials insofar 
as access to the American section of the Conference for the Limitation of 
Armament is concerned. Newspapers and press associations should send at 
once to Robert Barry. Chairman, Standing Committee of Correspondents, Press 
Gallery, United States Senate, Washington, D. C., applications for credentials, 
stating names of correspondents and newspapers and press associations to be 


CREDENTIALS 


October 14, 1921. 








willing to trust its representatives, it would 
be well to have the sessions conducted behind 
closed doors, for obvious reasons. But the 
fact still remains that international political 
intrigue is liable to enter into the workings of 
the parley, and while we are convinced that the 
representatives of each nation will ably repre- 
sent their respective countries what assurance 
can we have that the functioning of the par- 
ley will be for the best interests of all par- 
ties concerned? And without a square deal 
for all, the parley is beforehand doomed to 
failure. " 

“It is true that a free exchange of inter- 
national news is desirable just so long as that 
news has not tendency to incite racial hatred 
or national enmity, but there is grave danger 
that the procedure of the council will at some 
time or other during the meetings involve in- 
ter-racial and international discussions that 
will aggravate the situation among the public 
minds of the respective countries, although 
these discussions will be imperatively important 
to the functioning of the conference. 

“While it looks like about an even break 
both ways, we are of the opinion that the con- 
ference should be open at least to press repre- 
sentatives from all the attendant nations and 
we should trust the press to work for the best 
interests of the meeting by a judicious han- 
dling of the conference procedure. 


OHN C. FISHER, editor Cairo (Ill.) Even- 

ing Citizen: 

“In America public opinion rules, and public 
opinion cannot rule wisely unless it is an 
intelligent public opinion. In England per- 
haps even more than in America public opinion 
controls the government. Statesmen resign 
from public office when they run counter to 
public opinion and new elections are called to 
permit expression at the polls of that opinion. 

“Shall America and England, the two great 
liberty loving nations of the world, in meeting 
upon so important a question as disarmament, 
keep the public in the dark regarding this con- 
ference and all that shall be said there? 

“The mistakes of the gathering at Versailles 
are apparent now. There in secret conference 
things were ‘put over’ that America could not 
and would not tolerate. If there had been an 
open discussion public opinion would have in- 
fluenced the result, and it would have been 
far different. We do not want to see the same 
mistake made at the coming conference. 

“There is no reason why America and Eng- 
land and Japan and France and Italy and such 
other nations as may be represented ‘cannot 
talk things over in a frank, open way. Such a 
discussion will bring the nations nearer to- 
gether. They will understand each other bet- 
ter. To have secret conferences and secret 
understandings will only breed suspicion and 
distrust. 

“Let the conference be open.” 


LAWRENCE (Mass.) Telegram: 

“If the advocates of secret diplomacy have 
their way in the Washington meeting for dis- 
armament that meeting will not take any steps 
towards reducing the number of causes that 
lead the nations of the world to keep up the 


ing which is still being carried on in a manner 
that is making it more and more difficult to get 
simple justice for the people without influence. 

“All this is leading to a world-wide spread 
of cynicism which bodes ill for the future wel- 
fare of the big and the little nations.” 


F W. EVANS, editor Bellville (Ill.) Daily 
¢ Advocate: 

“To my mind there can not be two sides 
to the question of publicity for the approaching 
disarmament meeting. The light of publicity 
should be turned full upon it. If there are to 
be stumbling blocks to reduction of world 
armaments, let the world know just where that 
stumbling block is, Let us by all means have 
full publicity of the meeting. Some good might 
come of a preliminary press conference, but I 
do not see the pressing need of it. Too many 
press ‘conferences’ are mere social affairs that 
amount to nothing else.” 


P S. McGLYNN, editor Moline (Ill.) Daily 
* Dispatch: 


“The sessions of the disarmament conference 
should be as public as are those of congress 
or parliament. There should be the same 
latitude for work in committees, including com- 
mittee of the whole, that congress has. This 
in order that the business of the conference 
may be expedited, not retarded. All reports of 
committees, including committee of the whole, 
accompanied by reasons and the mature of the 
argument leading up to them, should be heard 
and discussed in open sessions. 

“As to a press conference to precede the 
disarmament conference, I am of divided opin- 
ion. It might be a good thing, but it would 
be difficult to avoid a general impression that 
it was intended to dictate to the conference. 
The voice of the press is always heard every 
where. And inasmuch as it is, or attempts 
to be the voice of the intelligent people in all 
nations, it is by no means a chorus in person 
of any one policy. It is doubtful if a press 
conference, however large, could adequately 
reflect the sentiment even of the better element 
of the press. I would not object to a press 
ee but I would be doubtful as to its 

tility 


WALLACE C. BROWN, editor Placerville 
(Calif.) Republican: 


“The disarmament conference must be open 
to all representatives of the newspapers of the 
United States who desire to attend. This con- 
ference most vitally concerns the people. It 
i theit business, and they have a right to 

ow everything said or done. The questions 
which will be discussed are the most vital that 
have ever confronted the world, and the wis- 
dom of the entire country should interest itself 
in deciding what it is best to do. The more pub- 
licity the better. Let nothing be concealed. 


MANDAN (N. D.) Daily Pioneer: 


“It seems strange in view of the univer- 
sally known fact that secret diplomacy was saree 
ly responsible for the outbreak in 1914, that cor 
sideration should be given to a heeanation 
that this conference in Washington should be 
held in secret or that any part of the negotia- 
tions should be held from the people. 
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“There may be to the minds of certain diplo- 
mats very urgent reasons why some of the 
subjects under discussion should be withheld 
from the public, but where there is one such 
reason there are dozens that stand out as 
compelling the taking of the people into confi- 
dence. 

“It is the plain people who fight the wars, 
who suffer from the wars’ ravages, who in 
movements as represented by Bolshevism seek 


.to lift themselves up to a position of equal 


peop | that will free them from the dom- 
ination of a ruling class, who bear the heaviest 
burdens of war taxation and from whose labor 
is reaped the war profits that have enriched 
thousands, not only in America but in other 
nations as well. 

“The people have a right to know every step 
of their representatives in the conference. 
Our people particularly are patriotic enough 
answer their country’s call for defense, but 
we are not so sure that with a suspicion that 
must always lurk where secret conferences are 
held that there might not spring up a movement 
that would spell disaster.” 


ERWIN CRAIGHEAD, vice-president Mobile 
(Ala.) Register: 

“Publicity of meetings is much to be desired 
and it is hoped that the door will be thrown 
wide open; But we must recognize that if in 
the opinion of the majority of the participatin 
coutitries this would be inadvisable or harmfu 
to the success of the conference, that opinion 
must be respected. We cannot invite the na- 
tions here, and clamp upon them in advance 
a tule of conduct that they may object to. If 
we had at the start declared an open door 
conference, and sent our invitation stating that 
the conference would be open, there would be 
room for a declaration assuring that no secret 
sessions will be held; but we made no such 
condition, and, accordingly, the conference 
must be allowed to judge for itself what sort 
of publicity should be given to its proceed- 
ings.” 


OHN LEO COONTZ, editor Mexico (Mo.) 
Intelligencer: 


“Civilization is builded by the acquisition 
and dissemination of knowledge. One of the 
greatest factors in the dissemination of this 
knowledge is the press. Its power perhaps 
surpasses every other agency in this field. 

“That the press may at all times keep be- 
fore the world, events and their developments 
and information of divers and sundry character 
constitutional guarantees have been accorded 
it which are properly summed up in the phrase 
‘the freedom of the press.” Through the press 
the public is more amply protected in its liber- 
ties than all of the laws ever written. The 
public therefore should look upon the press as 
its gteatest friend and at all times stand on its 
defense. 

“Tt is the people’s prerogative to know what 
is being done by their representatives in con- 
ferencé with other powers on the great ques- 
tion of national armament which weighs so 
heavily on them in taxes. Their only manner 
of knowing is the admission to the. conference 
of press representatives of the highest type and 
greatest responsibility of their calling, to ren- 
der to them an account of the happenings of 
the conferers there. The slogan should be, 
‘Let there be light on all that transpires at this 
gathering of the nations.” 


JOHN V. HANLON, Washington Bureau, 
Pittsburg (Pa.) Press: 


“Looking backwards to trace the history of 
the progress of the world we find it but an es- 
calade of battles smeared with secret diplo- 
macy, secret treaties, secret agreements. Thus 
the past furnished the most convincing argu- 
ment that public business is the public’s busi- 
ness. There can be no substantial reason ad- 
vanced for shutting out the light of publicity 
from atty discussion or undertaking whether na- 
tional or international. Honesty never seeks 
the shadows of the night. The participants 
in the forthcoming disarmament and pacific 
conferetice may well be judged as to their sin- 
cerity upon the basis of the degree of freedom 
accorded the newspaper correspondents at the 
sessions.” 


CHARLEs U. READ, editor Upper San- 
dusky (0O.) Daily Chief: 

“Secrecy breeds suspicion and destroys con- 
fidence, ecisions secretly arrived at are diffi- 
cult té understand. Secret pacts and cove- 
nants afe always scraps of paper. Disarma- 
ment agreements secretly arrived at cannot 
endure, 

“The American people are not going to be 
hoolwinked. The Disarmament and Pacific 
conférence, soon to be held, must be wide open 
if thé administration hopes to retain an iota of 
public respect. 

“If secrecy comes from fear that our diplo 
mats may be outgeneralled, let a little light 
shine.in. Two heads are better than one, so 
is the public sentiment created by millions of 
minds a thousandfold better than the judgment 
of off man. Our delegates will make a better 
Som if they know through the American 
press that the public knows what they are do- 
Ing. 

a it is. believed party propaganda can bet- 
ter disseminated by hiding it in sugar-coated 
pills, let the bubble burst, The people are 
tired of bunk, they want facts. 

“A thousand good reasons can be given why 
the conference should be open. Not one with- 
out a selfish motiye has been given for closed 
doots. The people are the gover-ment; the 
people have a right to know what governmental 
agencies do. 

“If, the leaders are sincere in their efforts 
to avert war and reduce tax burdens there is 
nothing to hide. 

“Daylight builds; shadow blights. Let’s dis- 
arm the disarmament parley of the concealed 
weapon of secrecy. 

“The three-shell game is obsolete.” 





WALTER V. HOGAN, editor White Plains 
(N. Y.) Daily Reporter: 


“All the nations of the world are not invited 
to the Washington conference. Therein lies 
one of the principal dangers if it should be 
held behind closed doors. There is the lia- 
bility of the return of the old principle of 
balance of power, a principle that is essen- 
tially wrong, and productive of further wars 
rather than the stopping of them. It was the 
balance of power idea that caused the forming 
of the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente, 
which when finally ranged against each other, 
plunged nearly the whole world into war. 
Any balance of power organization, or asso- 
ciation, or league, is bound to result in the 
combining against it of the now weaker na- 
tions, with the posibility, if not the proba- 
bility, of friction between the two groups 
that would, in the next decade or two, cause 
an outburst. 

_“The American people want to attend the 
disarmament conference, they want to discuss 
it as it is happening, which only can be brought 
about by the application of the principle of 
‘Open Covenants Openly Arrived At.’ There 
should be no secret diplomacy sanctioned or 
practiced in the United States. It is liable to 
prove a boomerang, as it has so many times 
in history.” 


EXCESSIVE RATES CHARGED 


Three Newspapers Bring Suits That 
May Affect 11,000 Awards 
(Special to Eptror & PustiisHer) 

WasuHincton, Oct. 19.—Three test 
cases brought by the World Publishing 
Company, the Democrat Printing Com- 
pany and the Tulsa Paper Company, all 
of Tulsa, Okla., to recover judgments 
against the United States on awards 
made by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission were tried today in the Court 
of Claims. Should the claimants be 
successful the doors will be opened to 
suits based on about 11,000 awards, in- 
volving possibly $50,000,000 to $100,- 
000.000. 

The plaintiffs alleged they were com- 
pelled by the Director General of Rail- 
roads to pay unreasonable and discrim- 
inatory freight rates and that they were 
entitled to recover the difference between 
the amount so paid and the amount 
which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission fixed as reasonable. 

The Railroad Administration con- 
tested the claims on the ground that the 
provisions of the Federal Railroad Con- 
trol act precluded the bringing of suits 
against the United States and the ob- 
taining of judgments in the Court of 
Claims. 





Lubben Completes Forty Years 


Celebrating the fortieth anniversary 
of his association with the Galveston 
News, John F. Lubben was the guest 
of honor at a dinner, October 13, and 
the recipient of a beautiful silver set, 
presented by A. H. Belo & Co. Mr. 
Lubben is general manager of the Gal- 
veston News and secretary-treasurer of 
A. H. Belo & Co. G. B. Dealey, presi- 
dent and general manager, served as 
toastmaster and made the presentation. 
Other speakers were: Tom Finty, Jr., 
C. Lombardi, Tom G. Croft, Lynn 
Walker, Frank Summer and Louis C. 
Elbert. 





Kennedy Jones Dead 


Lonpon, Oct. 20.— Kennedy Jones, 
widely known in British journalistic cir- 
cles, died here today. He was promi- 
nently associated with Lord Northcliffe 
(then Alfred Harmsworth) in the early 
part of the latter’s newspaper career. 
He was a member of Parliament and 
served with the Ministries of Food and 
Transport during the.war. He recently 
published a book entitled “Fleet Street 
and Downing Street,” devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the press and politics. 





Kellogg Has San Pedro News 
The San Pedro (Cal.) News began 
publication this week under the owner- 
ship of F. W. Kellogg, who is publisher 
of Los Angeles and Pasadena news- 
papers. 
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INDIANS 


The people of Indiana are ready 








and willing to buy. They are read- 
ing the advertising columns of the 
daily newspapers in search of their 
“money's worth” of luxuries and 
necessities. 


Take Indiana by itself—and talk 
to Indiana. Intensify on Indiana. 
Talk Hoosier to Indiana and see how 


quick Indiana will respond. 


You know it’s the personal stuff 
that makes a hit. Make your story 
personal. 


Indiana people are receptive. 
Indiana daily newspapers can tell 
the story of your exceptional offers 
in merchandise. Use them to win 
this territory by laying out a cam- 


paign in these publications. 








Circu- Rate for 
lation 5,000 lines 
Decatur Democrat ................. (E) 3,120 .025 
WOO IEE «6. ova ccc ctpeieqcar (M) 23,103 .05 
Evansville Courier ................(S) 21,158 .05 
Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette and 
Momeni PWG nc cwnccccdvedes (M&E) 39,358 10 
Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette ......... (S) 16,389 .07 
*Fort Wayne News-Sentinel .......... (E) 31,454 .08 
*Gary Evening Post and Tribune...... (E) 8,415 -05 
*Indianapolis News ................ (E) 115,958 -20 
RAO IN, 6 S'd od dé 6c dee cemu (E) 3,676 .025 
Richmond Palladium ............... (E) 11,750 .05 
+South Bend News-Times..... (M) 10,617 
+South Bend News-Times. . -.°. . (E) 6,551 } 59,868 one 
tSouth Bend Tribune ............... (E) 17,028 .055 
Terre Haute Tribune ............ (E&S) 21,170 .06 
**Vincennes Commercial .......... (M&S) 4,532 .025 


Government Statements, October 1, 1921. 

*A. B. C. Publish ts, October 1, 1921. 
+Government Statement, April 1, 1921. 
**A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1921. 
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Salem News Is 41 


The Salem (Mass.) News observed 
tke first of this week the 41st anniver- 
sary of its founding by the late Robin 
Damon, on October 16, 1880. 


Getting the Dealer }- 
to Say “Yes” 


One of the tasks it is con- 
siderably easier for manu- 
facturers to perform by 
using the Merchandising 
System of the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner, is to 
get dealers to say “Yes” in 
answer to the query, “Will 
you stock our goods?”— 
and to get them to say it 
gracefully, earnestly and 
sincerely. 





Write for a printed expo- 
sition of this practical 
Merchandising System. 


CHICAGO 


HERALD and EXAMINER 


























Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Plants are putting on men. 
Plant managers are opti- 
mistic regarding future. 
Building trades actwe. 


Evening News 


F. R. NORTHRUP 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Foreign Representative 











IN NEW ORLEANS 
iTs—— 


THE NEW 
ORLEANS ITEM 

















Let Us Fill Up- 
your paper with 
advertising on dull 
days ~-no obligation 


Write 
JOHN B.GALLAGHER CO. 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 
la @ Sam OC) ne ed 


—_~ 
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EVERYBODY WANTED TO 
QUIZ HOPKINS 


(Continued from page 9) 











men of those days were not salesmen. 
They were excuse-mongers. 

“People are saying that advertising is 
on trial. Of course it is on trial; in 
the same way that production was on 
trial three or four years ago; and not 
only advertising, selling, and a lot of 
other things. 

“Do you realize that in 1920 we made 
$63,000,000,000 worth of goods in this 
country? That is five and a half times 
as much as it was in 1900. In 1910 it 
was only one-third as much, or $21,- 
000,000,000. Production has stood its 
test. Now the job is to show that sell- 
ing, marketing, advertising can measure 
up. 

“T am not going to tell you to travel 
more men and travel them harder. It 
calls for more intelligent selling. You 
want more footwork, but more head- 
work as well. There is too much golf- 
playing and too little calling. We want 
less hit-and-miss selling, and more inten- 
sive cultivation and ‘crop rotation.’ 

“One of the biggest firms in America 


—one that completely blankets the United 


States—has_ entirely reorganized its 
selling. Two things, in particular, it 
has standardized: 

“First, the salesmen do not chart their 
own courses. Every salesman is in- 
structed exactly whom to call on each 
morning, each afternoon and each day. 
You say this is not practical. These 
people are doing it. 

“Second, the salesman is not left to 
his own ingenuity as to whom he should 
see. Every possible point is taken care 
of in the standardized sales talk. 

“And then this company checks up 
every salesman in both respects almost 
daily and weekly. They know whether 
or not he is making these calls; they 
know whether or not he is telling the 
story they tell him. 

“The sales department needs rebuild- 
ing. The intelligent stock farmer con- 
stantly improves his herd by throwing 
out the poor specimens and taking in 
better ones. The sales force needs to 
be improved by throwing out the runts 
and putting in real men. 

“Today the most important job in 
almost every firm is that of the sales 
manager and the advertising manager. 
These jobs should be filled by real men. 
One of my friends at the head of a big 
manufacturing firm has had about six 
different advertising managers in eight 
years. Whenever the advertising man- 
ager had developed into a real man he 
had promoted him and taken him out of 
the job. This won’t do today. You 
need the best man in your firm, whose 
whole time and thought should be given 
to selling. 

“The real job today for the executive 
is to find out how to sell the product 


of his company. Sales management 
means a lot besides simply drawing 
men. Nor is it sufficient for a sales 


department to lay out its job of pro- 
posed sales performance unless, in turn, 
all other departments make co-ordinate 
budgets. 

“Now for just.a few practical sug- 
gestions: 

“First, the line should be intelligently 
scanned. Work along the line of least 
resistance, manufacturing things which 
sell easiest, provided they make money. 
Throw out the inconsequential articles; 
write them off and junk them. Con- 
centrate on the sellers, the money-mak- 
ers. Salesmen in many cases are called 
upon to sell too many things, rather 
than enough of any one thing. 


“Next, define your territory and do 
not take on any more territory than 
you can do well. List your prospects 
and zo to them hard and often. 

“In a similar way, in advertising to 
the consumer do not scatter. Select 
for your advertising one medium, or 
as many as you can afford to use big 
and well, Capture the market covered 
by those mediums rather than indiffer- 
ently cover a large number. 

“Thirdly, decide what your story is 
and get it down on paper. Do not 
be afraid of standardizing your sales 
talk. There are certain things worth 
telling about your product. You know 
that you personally have a story to 
give on those products. Be sure your 
salesmen tell that story properly. 

“Finally, select your men, your sales- 
men, intelligently, and then train and 
educate them. Teach them. If they 
refuse to be taught, fire them, 

“These things can be done. Business 
can be secured. You cannot make me 
believe otherwise because I have seen 
too many examples of what comes from 
intelligent sales effort. 

“Will Hays in an address made in 
Cleveland a few weeks ago, said, ‘I 
have use for commercial slackers. 
We are not in a_ period of hard times 
coming; we are in a period of soft 
times going. Prosperity is coming; it 
is time to go out to meet it. I try con- 
tinually for the common-sense of cour- 
age and confidence! and I declare again, 
and shall continue to insist, that we have 
less of ‘Thou shalt not,’ and more of 
‘Come on; let’s go!’” 

Directing his remarks at the small 
merchant, but using the big department 
stores as examples, G. M. Peterson, as- 
sistant publisher of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Union, showed how newspaper 
advertising will speed up _ turnover, 
which, after all, measures the volume 
of profit on capital invested. “The 
smaller merchant who does not adver- 
tise,” he declared, “pays a tremendous 
premium to his more enterprising com- 
petitor. This is proved by the fact 
that retail stores which advertise in 
newspapers do 25 per cent of the total 
retail business done in the country, 
though they represent actually only 3 
per cent of all retail stores. Concen- 
trated, persistent, honest newspaper 
advertising has brought about this con- 
dition. The same methods that are 
making success for the advertiser can 
make it for the man who now scoffs 
at it as a business-accelerator.” 

There were other speakers, of course, 
who brought grist of valuable informa- 
tion to the delegates. The convention 
heard from Charles H. Mackintosh, 
president of the A. A. C. of W., about 
the plans of his organization, who was 
quoted in last week’s issue of Epitor & 
PusiisHer. Bert Barnes, editor of the 
Blue Pencil, told them a lot about house 
organs, and O. C. Harn, of the National 
Lead Co., defined clearly how to plan 
an advertising campaign. Ben Sher- 
bow not only told them, but showed 
them as well, how to get the best out 
of type and Ida Bailey Allen let them 
know how women view their advertise- 
ments. C. H. Bunting, of the staff of 
Walter B. Snow, Boston, gave an il- 
lustrated talk about the merchandising 
possibilities of New England. 

With an adeptness that was relieving 
the New Haven Advertising Club, 
which had the arrangements of the con- 
vention in charge, injected a spirit of 
sociability into the meeting. 

Providence won the Long Distance 
Cup, a magnificent trophy, its delegates 
having covered the largest aggregate 
of miles to reach the convention. Provi- 
dence was awarded also the convention 
for next year. 
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Hats Off 
To Hughie 


Hugh Fullerton predicted that the 
Giants would win the World Series, 
five games to three. 


They did. 


He said that the Yankees would 
win the first two games. 


They did. 


He predicted that the Giants would 
then come back and take five games 
out of six. 


They did. 
This prophet ought to be entitled 
to some honor. 
We sell his daily feature, “On the 
Screen of Sport.” 
May we sell it to you? 


The Central Press Ass’n 
Times Bld’g., New York 








The Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


DAILY ARGUS 


carries more display ad- 
vertising than any other 
mewspaper in Westchester 
County. 

This is an acknowledgment 
of its power that the adver- 
tiser should heed, if desirous 
of reaching the people of 
Mount Vernon. 


GEO. B. DAVID & CO, 


Foreign Representative 


171 Medsin Ave. NEW YORK 








New Haven 
Connecticut’s Largest City 
is considered by most concerns to be the 
Best Merchandising Market in the State. 
More than 200,000 people live in its trad- 
ing radius. The 


REGISTER 


is New Haven’s Dominant Newspaper 


Bought every night by More New Haven 
people than buy any other TWO ew 
Haven papers COMBINED. 


NEW HAVEN REGISTER 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 














Pittsburg Press 
Daily and Sunday eid 
Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURG } 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 

Wrigley Bldg, 

JOHN G Ss 
Chicago 


Metropolitan Tower, 
I. A. KLEIN 


New York 








For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 


Infernational News Service 
World Building .New York. 
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Fight for business in Indian- 
apolis where there’s a chance of 
winning. Never before was the 
old shot-gun “national” method 
so out of line with common 
sense methods. This is a market 
that will show you returns NOW 
because the people have money 
with which to buy: 


FRANK T. CARROLL 
dvertis 


Lhe , “ York pony 
Indianapplis "sins" 


150 Nassau Street 
Chicago Office 
. E. LUTZ 
4 First National Bank Bidg. 





USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR RASIS 


us 











Million 
Dollar 
Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulation 


Builders 
International ~ 
Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 











During the month of Septeniber the banks 
of the North Jersey shore sectiqn had on 
deposit nearly $50,000,000. 


THE ASBURY PARK PRESS 


(Evening and Sunday) 
dominates this prosperous territory. 


Member A.B.C, Standard Rate Card. 


FRANK R. NORTHRUP 
Special Representative 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Association Building, Chicago, II. 
J. LYLE KINMONTH 
Publisher 
Asbury Park, N. J. 











The Personal Contact 


Few advertising mediums where read- 


ers take a personal tered in all the 
news and advertising excel 


Che 
Pittsburg Mispatch 


Pittsburg’s Best Advertising Medium. 


Branch oe 
Wallace G. Broo 
Brunswick Building, New York 
The Ford-Parsons Co, 
Marquette Building, ‘Chicago, Til. 

















Aig 
Buffalo Evening. News 
again leads in national field first four 
months, 1921, six-day eyening papers. List 
of ang six-day Fg tented com- 
piled by f ndianapo 1h Evening ws: 


Lineage 1921 


Buffalo Evening News .......... ,11 

indianapolis News .,.........++727,572 
Minneapolis Journal .,.........640,766 
Detroit News. °...... ay Pe: 633,50 

Brooklyn Daily Eagle ..........631.676 
Chicago Daily News ........ «++ «629,187 
aw ag TOSS ose Uh ccc cboes 605,108 
Tol Me ..cvdadeed cock .. -568,62 

Hartford Times ........... ++. 550,039 
Cleveland Press ......6..+¢4+++499,072 


Newark Evening News did not furnish 
separate foreign cisplay lineage figures. 








RESOURCEFUL SALESMEN FIND 
REWARDS FOR INGENUITY 


(Continued from page 18) 











I turned to him and said, 

“How long have you been in busi- 
ness?” 

“Thirteen years.” 

“And you say you 
X-Ray Reflectors.” 

“Never !” 

I again turned to the door and said, 
“Good morning,” and was about to 
open it when he said: 

“Well, what of it?” 

“You see, Mr. Brown, I am about of 
the opinion that any man who has been 
in business for thirteen years and has 
never heard of X-Ray Reflectors has a 
bad attack of ‘unprogressiveness.’ He 
is really ‘dead from the neck up,’ and 
since mine is a live product only live 
dealers are considered.” 

Just then I could hear the men in the 
rear snicker and I knew his pride was 


never heard of 


hurt. His face was flushed and he shot 
back: “Well, what you got?” 
In a flash I had my case open, my 


sample before his eyes, and was hitting 

on high. To be brief, I got his “sig.” 

on the dotted line and he tells me now 

the same as then: 
“Hurry ’em out. I need ’em!” 
Harry H.* Koente, 

National X-Ray Reflector Co., Chicago. 


* * * 
ENTER THE Basy 


I was an advertising solicitor on the 
leading daily of New Hampshire when 
I made this sale. 

Unable to get my prospect at his office, 
I made an appointment at his home. 

He was a mattress maker. With a 
contract in my pocket I left the off.ce and 
started for his house. It was early 
Spring. The sun was shining brightly, 
the air was bracing and I felt fit. 

Arriving at the home of my prospect 
I was shown into the parlor. The house 
was quiet except for a child’s cry, which 
seemed unusually loud, in a distant part 
of the house. I little knew how soon he 
would become a vital part of the pro- 
gramme. 

My prospect entered and I began my 
selling talk. He was prejudiced against 
advertising; firmly entrenched in his 
idea and estimate of expense and so 
shortsighted he could not see probable 


results. My ammunition was about ex- 
hausted. Suddenly and most dramati- 
cally, his wife burst into the room say- 


ing, “Come quick, our boy is bleeding 
to death.” 

Jumping to his feet, my prospect 
rushed from the room. I followed and 
in a minute we were standing beside the 
child who was now crying piteously. It 
was a serious case of nosebleed, the 
worst I ever saw. After they vainly 
tried to check the hemorrhage, forgetting 
advertising, I offered to help them. I 
prescribed the remedies [ had known 
since boyhood. Soon the troublesome 
nosebleed ceased and we re-entered the 
parlor. 

I picked up my selling talk and made 
the sale and he signed a year’s advertis- 
ing contract. It was sometime after- 
ward before I learned the real reason of 
my success. We had met on a common 
plane of interest and confidence. 

Wru1AM F. Futon, 
Union-Leader, 
Manchester, N. H. 


x * * 
APPLES AND A LitTLE TALK 


In the early days of my experience, I 


for 


October 22, 1921 

was soliciting advertising for the Fruit 
Grower, St. Joseph, Mo., which publica- 
tion used a Brother Jonathan Apple for 
a trade mark. As the holiday season 
approached I suggested to the publisher 
that the various employees of the gen- 
eral agencies be presented with Jonathan 
Apples as a token of Yuletide good 
feeling. 

He approved and delegated me to pur- 
chase the apples from a commission 
house on South Water street, and send 
him the bill. After selecting several 
boxes of the choicest apples, I inquired 
for the proprietor. Being a_ typical 
wholesale fruit dealer his ideas of ad- 
vertising values were vague, and he was 
inclined to be suspicious. I soon saw, 
however, that he was impressed with the 
appearance of the paper, particularly the 
colored cover. 

When it was explained that our read- 
ers could be induced to ship their fruits 
to him by advertising his house in the 
Fruit Grower, he began to weaken and 
inquired the cost. I mapped out a cam- 
paign, being careful to have it total more 
than the cost of the apples I had selected. 
I went in to buy apples. I came out with 
the apples, an advertising order and 
some real cash. 

The merchant was pleased, the publish- 
er gratified and for months afterwards 
all the folks in the agencies talked about 
the Fruit Grower Jonathan Apples, par- 
ticularly the girls. 

W. F. Kentwor, 
Of Benjamin & Kentnor Company, 
Chicago Office. 


* * * 


\ Mipnicut SALE 


Some time ago we had a prospect for 
the sale of materials for a new telephone 
system to be constructed in Fulton 
County,* Ill. But before the company 
was ready to purchase the goods a 
competitor learned of the prospect and 
endeavored to get ahead of us for the 
business. 

To obtain the business without com- 
petition we induced the purchasing com- 
mittee, all of whom were farmers, to 
call a meeting at a grange hall on a 
Saturday night, seventeen miles from 
the nearest railway town. 

On the night of the meeting our 
train was two hours late and when we 
arrived at the hall it was dark, with no 


evidence of the scheduled meeting in 
sight. 
Nevertheless, we determined to find 


the committee and hold* the meeting that 
night. We therefore drove to the home 
of each of the committee, all of whom 
had retired for the night, and succeeded 
in inducing all but one to get out of 
bed and drive to the home of one of 
the committee, where it was decided to 
hold the meeting. 

The committeeman at whose home 
the meeting was held is religious and he 
informed us that all business must be 
transacted before 12 o'clock, because 
when the clock struck twelve he would 
transact no more business until Monday 
morning. The meeting was opened in 
due form. The hour was late, and we 
had to work fast to beat the clock, but 
we succeeded in having the contract 
signed at 11.55 P. M. 

Promptly at 12 o’clock we left the 
house and after a short visit outside 
with the men drove seventeen miles by 
moonlight to the nearest town, arriving 
there about three o’clock in the morning. 

3y obtaining this contract on Satur- 
day night, we eliminated competition 
and secured their future business for 
many years. 


P. D. Myers, 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Lincoln, Ill. 
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The Best Paper 


New Orleans— 


New Orleans States 


Watch for next ABC 
Statement from New Or- 
leans Papers. 








HE Detroit News 
subscribes to more 





services and 
agencies than any 
paper in Michigan. 
Its readers rely on it 
for exclusive infor- 
mation and news 


news 


which is unobtainable 
elsewhere. 











The amalgamation of the two leading 


progressive Jewish newspapers of 
New York 
THE DAY 


AND 


THE WARHEIT 


brings into being the most powerful 
advertising medium in the Jewish field 





The National Jewish Daily 








FIRST IN 1000 
NEWSPAPERS 


A National Advertiser with 30 
years’ experience recently stated 
that his records show that for 
the money expended the results 
produced by the Washington 
Star placed it FIRST IN 
AMERICA among a_ thousand 
newspapers. 

Western Representative, J. E. Lutz, 
First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


Eastern Representative, Dan A. Carroll, 
Tribune Bldg., New York, N. 











NEW YORK 
EVENING 
OURNAL 


has the largest 
circulation of 
any daily news- 
paper in Amer- 
ica. 
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TRIPP BUYS FOURTH INTEREST 


Woodford Retires from Elmira Star- 
Gazette After Long Period of Service 


Eimira, N. Y., Oct. 18—Frank E. 
Tripp, advertising director of the El- 
mira Star-Gazette, this week purchased 
a quarter interest in that paper from 
James F. Woodford, who retires after 
an association of almost half a century 
with Elmira newspapers. Mr. Tripp has 
been associated with the paper and its 
predecessors for twenty years, for most 
of the time as a news and humorous 
writer. He has been advertising director 
for five years. Since the retirement of 
Harry S. Brooks from the Elmira Ad- 
vertiser recently, Mr. Woodford has 
been the dean of local newspaper men. 
After learning his trade on the adver- 
tiser, he started the Evening Star in 
1888 and was actively connected with it 
until five years ago, when he retired 
from regular work, although maintain- 
ing his desk in the office. 





Celebrates City’s 250th Birthday 


The Pawtucket (R. I.) Times includ- 
ed in a recent issue a 56-page tabloid 
historical magazine, as its contribution 
to the 250th anniversary of the found- 
ing of Pawtucket. The magazine car- 
ries no advertisements and was given 
gratis to every Times’ reader. It was 
edited by Daniel J. Lawlor of the Times 
staff and is made up of contributed 


Editor & Publisher for 


articles by local people and members 
of the Times staff. The issue con- 
tains 28 regular pages and was pro- 
duced on the new Goss octuple press. 
Cutting and binding was done in an out- 
side plant. 





ENWRIGHT PLANS DAILY CHAIN 


N. P. Moynihan, Added to Boston 
Staff, Will Study Eastern Field 


Neil P. Moynihan, who has _ been 
managing editor of the Lynn (Mass.) 
Telegram-News, has been made assist- 
ant to the publisher of the Boston Tele- 
gram, Frederick W. Enwright. He 
assumed his new position Oct. 17. Carl 
Warton, who has been attached to the 
staff of the Boston Telegram, has been 
transferred to the Lynn Telegram-News 
as managing editor. 

Mr. Moynihan will make a special 
study of the newspaper field in the East 
in an endeavor to locate a chain of 
new papers in various cities which Mr. 
Enwright intends to establish through- 
out the Eastern states. New York City 
will be the first city in which Mr. Moy- 
nihan will study conditions. 


Mr. Moynihan, who is Massachusetts 
state secretary of La Societe des 40 
Hommes et 8 Chevaux, composed of 
American Legion members, will attend 
the American Legion national conven- 
tion at Kansas City, and upon his return 
will go to New York. 





One from the advertising man- 
ager of a daily in one of the 
larger Iowa cities said: 


“We don’t carry much 


church advertising. Pas- 
tors don’t seem __inter- 
ested.” 


of people. 


On Which Side? 


The Curious Person was investigating the recent 
growth or decline of church advertising. 
growing!) He was struck by the contrast of two 
successive letters in his mail. 


Kansas and Iowa have about the same sort of 
Has one paper more persuasive solicitors ? 


Is Your Church Business Growing? 


(It’s 


One of the smaller cities of 
Kansas through the head of its 
advertising department: 


“Last year we carried 
$400 church business, of 
which $300 was the past 
six months.” 








Gospel of Jesus Christ. 


help us out of ours. 


| Turn onto the Road to Church 


Church helps a man from his moral ruts and starts 
him on the highway of right thinking and right living. 
The longer we travel in ruts the deeper they become and 
the more difficult it is to get out of them. 

The churches of this community are here to help you 
out of both social and moral ruts. 
tian fellowship and offer the only solution for sin; 
No man ever regretted the time 
he spent in church attendance. 

Let us help you out of your ruts—perhaps you will 
Come to church Sunday. 


They provide Chris- 
the 





“growing industry.” 


to Herbert H. Smith, 156 Fifth Ave., 





The Epitor & PuBLISHER donates this space 
Inquiries concerning church advertising may be addressed 
New York. 


to help foster an important 





October 22, 1921 

















SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT 


For Newspaper Making 














FOR SALE 


6 A WORD for advertisements under this 
C classification. Cash with order. 

For Sale 

Three fonts, 7 point Mergenthaler matrices at 
the very low price of $56 cash. Good condi- 
tion. Mitchell Daily Republican, Mitchell, 
Ss. 








Printers’ Outfitters 

Printing Plants and Business bought and sold, 
American Typefounders’ products, printers and 
bookbinders machinery of every description. 
Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman St., New 
York City. 


For Sale 
Du —— matrix roller, casting box, tail trimmer 
reamer, all complete and in good workin 
cdndilan, Roller is equipped with 3 h.p. A. 
motor, wired ready to connect up. This. equip- 
ment may be used for either 7 or 8 column 
22 inch paper. Address The Beacon Journal 
Company, Akron, Ohid, for further particulars. 








Take It To 


POWERS 


Open 24 Hours out of 24 
The Fastest Engravers on 
the Earth 


Powers Photo Engraving Co. 


154 Nassau St., _— Bldg. 
New York Ci 








The National Bond Corporation 


No. 12 Upper Camden St., Dublin 
BUY AND SELL 


French, Belgian, Roumanian, Canadian 
and All Government BONDS 


Prospectus Free on Application 








BARGAINS IN WEB PRESSES 
8-page Duplex Angle Bar 
8-page Potter Stereo 

14-page Goss Semi-Rotary 
16-page Potter Stereo 





WANTED—No. 5, No. 8 and No. 
14 Linotypes. 





JOHN GRIFFITHS 
Marshall St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


\ 
Established in 1912 to sell and 7 


equip Newspaper Plants 














PECKHAM MACHINERY Co. 
MARBRIDGE BLDG. 


34TH & BWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


QUICK-ACTION BARGAINS 


WEB PRESSES 
24-page Goss, used but little. 
16-page Hoe, all combinations. 
12-page Hoe, single plate. 
12-page Goss Monitor 


WANTED—2, 3 or 4 deck presses, 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 





classification. Cash with order. 
Wanted 
16 page press, tubular, Goss Junior or Acme 


preferred. Daily Pilot, San Pedro, Cal. 





BUYERS READ 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
FOR MACHINERY BARGAINS 








We can increase your business—you 
want it increased. 


You have thought of press clippings 
yourself. But let us tell you hew 
press clippings can be made a busi- 
ness-builder for you 


BURRELLE 


145 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 
Established a Quarter of a Century 














with 21, cut-off. 


K yy 








Ready for Immediate Shipment 
Goss Quadruple Press 


Goss four-deck two-page wide “Straight- 
Line” Press. Capacity 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 
14 or 16 page papers, 24,000 per hour; 
20, 24, 28 or 32 page papers, 12,000 per 
hour. Length of page, 22% inches. 


This press might suit you. 
WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


New York: 1457 Broadway 
Chicago: 1441 Monadnock Block 








NEWSPRINT AND 
ROTOGRAVURE 


Reasons for 
buying from us 


uality of 
always uniform. 
Regular deliveries. 
Shipments made in 
from five to six weeks 
at prices below pres- 
ent contracts. 


J.&J. SCOTT, Ltd. 


33 W. 42nd St., 
New York City 


paper 





Phone 
Vanderbilt 1057 








For Prompt Service 
TYPE 
Printers’ Supplies 
Machinery 


In Stock fot Immediate Shipment by 
Selling Houses conveniently located 


“American Type the Best in Any Case” 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS CoO. 





Boston Pittsburgh Kansas City 
New York Cleveland Denver 
Philadelphia Detroit Los Angeles 
Baltimore Chicago San Francisco 
Richmond Cincinnati Portland 
Atlanta St. Louis ane 
Buffalo Minneapolis Winnipeg 









































y 
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Introduction to Employer and Employee | 








SITUATION WANTED 


3c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with erder. For 
those unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
exceed 50 words) 





Advertising Manager 


Thoroughly epee’ newspaper advertisin 
executive wa permanent connection wit 
peosreestes paper in. city of 75,000 or over. 
ifteen years’ experience. Past record will 
convince you that I ssess the ability and 
initiative necessary to Build business organiza- 
tion and get results. If you need such a man 
record and references will be given. Address 
Box B-500, Epitor & PUBLISHER, 
Advertising Salesman 
Several years’ experience selling daily news- 
paper space and writin "g copy. Now with after- 
noon paper in small field. Ready for change 
soon. Address Box A-994 Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER. 





Circulation Manager 


Young man 28 years old, now in charge of 
important branch of circulation on Metropol- 
itan Daily, seeks new connection. Almost 15 
years’ varied circulation experience large and 
small papers covering every phase of circula- 
tion, ompetent, creative and analytical. 
Nothing under $60 a week. Box A-942, Ep- 
1tor & PUBLISHER. 


Circulation Manager 


Now employed, age 38, married, wishes to 
make change in near future. 20 years’ ex- 
perience in circulation. Can give best of ref- 
erences. Address B-505, Eprtor & PuBLISHER. 


Editor 


Man with four years’ experience as editor of 
weekly newspaper; two years as reporter on 
daily, and three years as reporter on large 
trade paper in New York. Address A-998, 
Epitor & PuBLISHER. 


Editor 

On fast growing daily seeks permanent post on 
small city daily. Has unusual record. Can 
report in two weeks. Box A-961, care Eprror 
& PuBLisHer. 





Editorial Writer 
With special knack for human interest desires 
position in good sized town. Four weeks’ 


notice required. Box A-993, Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER, 


General Manager—Publisher 

Successful as executive large and small cities. 
Forceful, aggressive, with a fine record of ac- 
complishment in advertising and _ circulation 
and a thorough knowledge of all departments 
of newspaper making seeks opening as gen- 
eral manager of live small city daily. Perma- 
nent connection desired with an opportunity 
of acquiring working interest in property. Ad- 
dress B-504, Epitror & PuBLISHER, 
Position Wanted 

As proofreader or copyholder to handle copy 
with difficult or extraordinary construction. 
Will consider editorship on class or 
weekly where ideas and force are needed. Let 
me prove my ability. Available at once. 
Address Box A-989, Epiror & PustisHer, 


Publisher Agricultural Paper 


trade 


My training and experience should interest 
you. Available on two weeks’ notice. Salary 
$3,000. Address Managing Editor, Box A-997, 
Epiror & PUBLISHER. 

Young Man 

26, city editor on daily in town of 30,000, 


seeks street or desk job in or near New York; 
ready to consider publicity job or work in 
similar field. Address Box A-996, Epitror & 


PUBLISHER. 
HELP WANTED 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
_classification. Cash with order. 
Advertising Manager and Solicitor 

Strictly high ciass, thoroughly experienced dis- 
play ad. salesman ‘with record as a producer 
wanted as advertising manager on daily in 
Western city of 40,000; $45, with guarantee of 
additional earnings after revenue from adver 
tising has passed a certain point, limited only 
by your ability to produce. Address Box 
A-986, care Epitor & PuBLisHer, stating age, 
experience, etc. 


Circulation Manager 
Newspaper in city of 60,000 wants to get in 
touch with experienced, hustling circulation 
ar, A good opportunity for a live young 
man. Nill pay fair salary to begin and in- 
crease as results are secured. Wish to make 
permanent connection with right man. Address 
A-992, care Epitor & PustisHer. 





Copy Reader 
With at least two years’ desk experience by 
Pennsylvania Morning Daily. Prefer married 
man, Salary, $35.00 to start. Address, A-983, 
Care Eprtor & PuBLisHEr. 


Growing Daily 


In town of 100,000 population wants city 
editor. Must be man off vision and know how 
to get news. Write experience. Box A-990, 
care of Epitor & PustisHeEr. 

Wanted 

Live wire advertising manager at once. Must 


be able to write copy that will sell merchandise 
and develop new business. We want a producer 
with experience. None others ne apply. 

uick action. Fayetteville Observer, Fayette- 
ville, North Carolina, 


HELP WANTED 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


Go-Getter 


Selling to newspapers to handle sideline estab- 
lished features. Growing newspaper syndicate. 
Liberal commission, Splendid opportunity; 
future. Box A-980, Epiror & PuBLisHER. 


Reporter 


Thoroughly experienced news writer ne general 
reporting on evening paper in small, up-to-date 
Western city. Novices need not Sal y; $40. 
Give full details. Address Box A-987, care 
Epitor & PuBLisHER. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
A WORD for advertisements under 
_this classification. Cash with order. 

Big Bargain 

for quick buyer. 
Eastern field; 
making money. 


payment. J. 
yt 








Evening paper; exclusive 
fine plant; good circulation; 
Requires $20,000 for initial 
Shale, Times Building, New 


For Sale 


Interest in California daily in rapidly growing 
and rich community of over 6,000 population; 
over 15,000 people in one- mile radius. Want 
man qualified to handle business end and build 
up the field which has never been properly 
worked. Only competition is semi-weekly. 
Man with right record could buy control. 
$5,000 will let you in; $15,000 will give you con- 
trol. Business is not over-priced. Box A-982, 
Epitor & PuBLISHER. 





Newspaper Executive 

With unbroken record of achievement wants 
connection by purchase, lease, or contract to 
manage daily in ~ of 50,000 or larger. Here 
is an opportunity for owners of such a news- 
paper to get it into capable hands and develop 
its fullest capacities. Address A-991, care 
Epitor & PuBLISHER. 
Wanted 


County seat weekly or semi-weekly published 
in Pennsylvania or Ohio. lease state price 
and give particulars. J. B. Shale, Times Build- 
ing, New York. 


FEATURE SERVICES 
6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 








Editorial and Feature Service 


Congressional service throughout session. 
Comment impartial. Editorials, entirely indi- 
vidual, furnished newspapers not maintainihg 
separate editorial writers. Skilled writers only. 
Reasonable rates Washington and Congress- 
ional service in uniform syndicated form. Is- 
sued promptly on publication of Congressional 
Record and Government Reports. rite for 
samples and rates. Cincinnati Editorial Syndi- 
pee = 64 Southgate Avenue, Fort Thomas, Ken- 
tucky. 


NEWMYER URGES GROUP ADS 


Joint Survey of New Orleans Trade by 
Three Newspapers Suggested 
Group advertising is superior to any 
that wholesalers could employ, declared 
A. G. Newmyer, business manager and 
associate publisher of the New Orleans 
Item before the trade promotion club 
of the Association of Commerce, 
“The most practical campaign would 
be one that would sell New Orleans to 
New Orleans first,” he said, “and then 
to the retailers in the Southern states.” 
Mr. Newmyer suggested that a survey 
be made by the Item, the States and the 
Times-Picayune of business possibilities 
as a service to wholesalers. Through the 
information so gathered, he said, an an- 
alysis of the New Orleans market could 
be made, and a definite plan developed 
for increasing New Orleans trade. 





Summon Sport Paper Staff 


On a charge of publishing “sure tips” 
on races, the editor and the business 
manager of Sporting Blood, a new 
weekly sports paper, were summoned 
to appear in the Toronto Police Court, 
this week. In addition to giving tips on 
races, it is charged that the paper prom- 
ises each week to publish a sure win- 
ner. This good thing is published in 
code and can be found out only by a 
regular subscriber to whom a copy of 
the code is given. 


PLAIN DEALER MOVING 


Cleveland Paper Taking Advantage of 
Enlarged Plant Facilities 


The mechanical and editorial depart- 
ments of the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
are being shifted into the new building 
now being completed. Saturday night and 
Sunday the composing and stereotyping 
sections were moved on the sixth floor. 
The new composing and stereotyping 
room is just twice the size of the old 
one, occupying the entire top floor of 
the new building as well as the old one. 
The new structure is practically a du- 
plicate of the original structure erected 
more than a dozen years ago by the late 
Liberty E. Holden. 

New equipment has been added in the 
stereotyping section, with the latest 
model of automatic machinery. There is 
more room for the “ad alley” and the 
general mechanical working of the plant 
on the sixth floor. 

Considerable shifting in the arrange- 
ment of the editorial rooms on the 
fourth and fifth floors is to follow. 
The news room will be a large area on 
the fifth floor of the new structure, 
President E. H. Baker, editor-in-chief 
E. C. Hopwood, and others in the front 
of the old building, being shifted to 
new quarters on the same floor. 

The circulation department of the pa- 
per will not have to use the East Sixth 
street sidewalk for “loading purposes” 
when facilities in the new building are 
completed. Plenty of room for han- 
dling the mail editions and city circula- 
tion are afforded on the ground floor 
of the new structure. Additional eleva- 
tor service, a complete new telephone 
equipment, new furnishings in some de- 
partments, and a general re-locating of 
several departments are to follow in a 
few days. 


A BIRTHDAY IN CHICAGO 


Journal of Commerce Celebrates with 
Special Edition 

A husky one-year-old cantered into 
the newspaper ring here this week when 
the Chicago Journal of Commerce cele- 
brated its first birthday with a twenty- 
four page issue containing in addition 
to its regular features.a drawing of its 
new plant and seventy-one columns of 
advertising, the heaviest lineage in its 
history. It was the purpose of Knowl- 
ton Ames and his son, Knowlton Ames, 
Jr., when they founded the newspaper 
a year ago to provide for the interior 
states the financial and business service 
which the New York Journal of Com- 


merce has long given its readers in the 
East. Through the efforts of Jose 
Bornn, managing editor, and a staff of 


a hundred and fifty, this goal is rapidly 
being reached. Leased wires have been 
established to New York and Philadel- 
phia and a Washington bureau organ- 
ized. Glenn Griswold, formerly 
ness manager of the paper, is 
financial editor. 

Besides the full market reports and 
business news, the Journal runs a com- 
plete marine intelligence and foreign 
trade service which is received by wire- 
less and by cable. Despite Chicago’s 
distance from ocean ports, this feature 
has proved one of the most successful 
in the newspaper. The anniversary is- 
sue carries a page of endorsements of 
the Journal of Commerce over the sig- 
natures of prominent financiers and 
business men. 


busi- 
now its 


$8,000 Cash 


for first payment on a weekly 
newspaper property, south- 
ern locations preferred. 


Proposition W. U. 


Charles M. Palmer 


Newspaper Properties 
225 Fifth Ave. New York 








Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 





Times Building, New York 
Established 1910 








FOR SALE 
Complete Newspaper Plant 


including 16-pp. Scott newspress and stereo- 
type machinery, three linotypes, all steel 
composing room furniture, type (mostly 
new), office and editorial department fur- 
niture and fixtures. All ready to resume 


the publication of a modern daily. Inspec- 
tion invited. Detailed inventory upon 
request. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Southern Publishers Exchange 


INCORPORATED 
Newspaper Properties and Equipment 
No. 203, Carneal Bidg. Richmond, Va. 








Circulation Man 


Experienced, high-pow- 
ered circulation producer is 
wanted by large Eastern 
newspaper. Position carries 
excellent salary and offers 
attractive living conditions 
to man who can show record 
of actual results. Field 
affords abundant opportuni- 
ties for talented executive 
who is familiar with all 
phases of circulation build- 
ing. 

If interested, address im- 
mediately, Box A _ 967, 
Editor & Publisher. 








Wanted 


Six newspaper advertising 
contract solicitors. Apply 
in person. Eads, 240 Doc 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














New Paper In Watertown, Mass. 

A new paper, the Watertown ( Mass.) 
Sun, has made its appearance. The ed- 
itor and publisher is Avery Brown, a 
well known newspaperman with experi- 
ence in Des Moines, Ia.; Waterbury, 
Conn., and elsewhere. He recently re- 


signed from the Boston Post. 











THE WORLD AND 
THE EVENING WORLD 
ARE NEW YORK’S 
NEWSPAPERS 


and sell the most pres- 
tige, and the most circula- 
tion for the least money. 








A Few Territories 
Are Still Open 


MARK SULLIVAN 


The Famous American 
Correspondent 


Quick Action 


May Secure His Articles on 
the Washington Conference 
for Your Paper 


WIRE NOW 


For full particulars 


McClure Newspaper Syndicate 


373 Fourth Ave., New York City 








‘*The Peak of Printing.’’ 


Publishers who are contemplating 
pictorial sections should investigate 
offset 


pensive investments. 


gravure before making ex- 


Beautiful results even on ordinary 
newsprint. 


Offset Gravure Corporation 
351 West 52nd Street New York 


Telephone Circle 7395 











No Hesitancy 


Advertisers’ statements are implicitly 
accepted in a newspaper that possesses 
an integrity which is not questioned 

In the great Pittsburgh district the 
element of hesitancy is removed from 
the prospective purchaser’s mind when 
he reads an advertising proposition in 


The Pittsburgh Post 


For more than three-quarters of a 
century one of the big aids in the pro- 
motion of Pittsburgh. 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 








In LOS ANGELES the 





Has more readers, more subscribers than a 


year ago. Sworn 


é government 
past six months: 


report for 


139,210 


More advertisements, more advertisers 
than a year ago. Popular with everybody. 
The advertisers’ preference. The readers’ 
choice. 


Daily Average 


Representatives 

Chicago: 

G. Logan Payne Co. 
432 Marquette Bidg. 


H. W. Moloney 
604 Times Bidg. 
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HUNCHES 


Managimg editors and city editors are always on the lookout for news and 


feature ideas that can be used locally. 


Epitor & PusBiisHer will pay $1 for 


each hunch published under this head. The fact that the hunch is now being 


worked successfully im your city does not 
Address your contributions to the Huncn Epitor. 


bar it from this department. 


When they appear clip 


them and mail them in and receive payment by return mail. Unavailable 


hunches will not be returned. 


GOOD feature and 

which illustrates the wonderful 
progress made in the newspaper world, 
is to issue a supplement, preferably on 
the anniversary of the publication con- 
cerned, in the form of an early day 
newspaper, The supplement should fol- 
low the general outlines of some of the 
first newspapers, but should carry items 
of current events written in the early 
day style. Reproductions of such early 
day newspapers can be obtained from 
most libraries, or in any event books 
containing engravings of such can be 
borrowed. The real value of such a 
supplement would be in the impression 
it would make on the reader when com- 
pared with the modern daily.—T. 


snappy one 





If your paper is published in a city 
of under 100,000, send a reporter over 
to study the city ordinances some dull 
day. Have him look especially for 
city legislation which is conflicting with 
state or national laws, or is so old as 
to be a farce, though still in force. A 
little effort will make the city fathers 
repeal it. One reporter found the state 
and city laws on right’ of way in traf- 
fic to be opposing. Of course, a court 
or two and a few lawyers could settle 
the matter, but why not clarify the ex- 
isting code? In the case of “dead let- 


ter” laws there is always the danger 
that some crank may try to enforce 
them. Public opinion appears to be 
leaning toward simplification of laws 
and cutting away some of the dead 
timber. Here’s a chance for a cam- 
paign which ought to help better the 
laws, make no enemies and a_ few 
friends.—G. W. G. 


The running of a home industry col- 
umn will make a big hit with local 
manufacturers. In this column news 
of home doings among the local manu- 
facturers can be played up and a con- 
test in which a prize of $5 is 
each week to the person 
best letter on “Why | 
home” 


given 
writing the 
should trade at 
will prove of much interest and 
bring out some excellent arguments in 
support of helping to build up one’s own 
community.—F. L. 


Asking readers of the paper to sub- 
mit 100 word letters as to what they 
would do to cope with the unemploy- 
ment situation provides a couple of 
columns of live copy a day and starts 
an interesting controversy in the com- 
munity. The letters should appear over 
the writers’ signatures—D. B. McR. 





When a woman complained that many 
of the household “budgets” printed in 
the magazines were for the families 
having larger incomes, and that she had 
never seen one printed for the “aver- 
age” family, an editor took the hint 
and after interviews with many local 
housewives, printed an expense budget 
for families having an income or from 
$800 a year up to $5,000. 
with the budgets, interviews 
housewives on how the plan 
out were printed.—T. 


In connection 
with the 
worked 


Nearly every newspaper has a Satur- 
day or Sunday church page. An inter- 


esting feature for this page would be a 
series of short articles on how the 
various churches got their names. In 
most cases the ministers would gladly 
write these little sketches. Trinity is 
used extensively by the Episcopal 
church. A little general history could 
be mixed with the local history. Some- 
times churches are named after un- 
familiar saints. Whether familiar or un- 
familiar, the lives of the saints could be 
touched upon briefly. Even such pro- 
saic names as “First” church, or “Tenth 
Avenue” church have an_ interesting 
origin back of them.—E. J. W. 


The more attention you pay to the 
women and kiddies the better your 
paper will pull for the advertisers, for 
it will be a home paper. One way to 
make your paper strong with the women 
readers is to run each Sunday an inter- 
view with some local woman in which 
she tells what she would do had she the 
power to make the city a better home 
town and a better place to bring up 
children in. If you run a single column 
cut over the story each week of the 
person interviewed you will find the 
picture worth the space.—F. L. 

“What would you do if you found a 
burglar in your home in the dead of 
night?” asked one newspaper of its 
readers, offering three prizes of $5, $3 
and $1, respectively, for the best article. 
The contest brought in a flood of re- 
plies, and that the letters were widely 
read was indicated by the volume of 
letters sent to the “Public Forum” 
column after some of the articles were 
published. They precipitated a friendly 
discussion in the “forum” which con- 
tinued for several months.—T. 

Somewhere in your city there is 
probably an information service—not the 
kind that do business over the ’phone or 
face to face, but one which advertises 
in the classified columns of magazines 
of varied classes and gives information 
by mail at so much a question. There’s 
a story there and perhaps an opportunity 
for a campaign against the concern. 
Tales of family troubles, requests for 
ways and means of committing abor- 
tion, queries after sex information, and 
the correspondent who may be a prac- 
tical joker or sincere, like the man who 
sends along 25 cents with a birth date 
indicating an age of 101 years with a 
request for the best day of the month 
on which to marry.—G. W. W. 


Go through your local morgue; get 
the assistance of your Chamber of Com- 
merce secretary and the secretaries of 
a few big lodges in town and a daily 
list of birthdays can be begun, always 
growing bigger as new tips come in. 
But, if you include women, don’t use 
the year of their birth—C. O. C. 





Get the president of every industry 
in your town to give a list of what he 
considers to be the ten best books about 
his particular profession. A good piece 


of constructive work may be done for 
the people employed in these industries 
who are ambitious—G. H. D. 








TO REACH THE RICH 
TRADE OF KANSAS 


Topeka 
Daily Capital 


Sworn Government 
for 6 Months ending March 31, 1921 


35,472 


Its sales promotion department is 
at the service of advertisers. And 
it really promotes. 


otrtlelafpar 


Member A. B. C. Publisher. 








Indication of 
Lineage Increase 


1920 vs. 1918 
in the 


BOSTON 
AMERICAN 


on 


1920 


Financial Advertising 


Total Lines, 1918... 21,769 
oa 21 1920. ..233,609 


Buy Space in 
Boston’s Greatest 
Evening Newspaper 


1918 











In September The New York 
Times published 182,878 
agate lines of financial ad- 
vertising—much more than 
the 


printed by any other two 


combined volume 


New York newspapers. 











Few Papers—(if any)—surpass the 


TRENTON TIMES 


NEW JERSEY 
AS 


A Food Medium 


A recent reader survey indicates that 
among the housewives of the city our 
Thursday Food Feature Department— 
upward of four pages devoted to food 
recipes and news and food advertising 
—is the best feature carried by the 


Times. 
Circulation 30,237 Member A. B. C. 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 


Marbridge Bidg. Lytton Bidg. 
New York Chicago 











America’s Best 
Magazine Pages 
Daily and Sunday 


——_ 


Newspaper Feature Service 


241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City 
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Pennsylvania 








The Nation’s Keystone 


Pennsylvania, industrially, is still 
a veritable keystone state, its 
tremendous activities and constant 
demand for Pennsylvania products, 
make busy, smoky, hustling 
communities. No one branch of 
industry can put the state out of 
running as a commercial pros- 


pect. 


Pennsylvania people buy merchan- 


Circu- 2,500 10,000 


lation Lines Lines 
mene CE ood 6 ccs (M) 28,384 .09 .09 
WEE GUN 6 5c Sn coe 04% 60 (E) 22,893 .06 .06 
Bethlehem Globe ............ (E) 7,775 .04 .04 


**Chester Times and Republican 
(M&E) 15,110 .065 .05 


Coatesville Record ........... (E) 5,394 .021 .021 

Connellsville Courier wird aaeta a (E) 5,722 .0179 .0179 
*Rastem -Euprecs ....5.6000806 (E) 14,038 .05 .05 
*Easton Free Press ........... (E) 12,443 .05 .05 


*Erie Dispatch (M) Herald (E) 
(M&E) 19,096 .065 .065 


*Erie Dispatch-Herald ......... (S) 18,486 .07 .07 
es Sas Cia ders caedcue (E) 26,182 .08 .08 
+Harrisburg Telegraph ........ (E) 34,445 .095 .095 


Government Statements, October 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, October 1, 1921. 


dise from their local merchants---- 
and National Advertisers using 
local daily newspapers in Penn- 
sylvania will keep right in the 
front rank of interest. 


Give your newspaper campaign a 
chance to “make good.” Try 
“advertising by the year” in these 
Daily Pennsylvania Newspapers. 
They set results. 


n Lin Lines 
Lancaster Intelligencer and News- 

A RP ere (M&E) 21,738 .08 .08 
GR Cite Drstee . oc cic cscs. (M) 6,263 .035 .035 
+Philadelphia Record ......... (M) 111,883 .25 .25 
+Philadelphia Record .......... (S) 125,555 .30 .30 

Pittsburgh Dispatch ......... (M) 58,639 .17 15 
Pittsburgh Dispatch .......... (S) 70,618 .22 .18 
7Pietetem Gadette wc cece e (E) 3,847 .03 .025 
Pottsville Republican ......... (E) 11,430 .055 .05 
+Scranton Republican Eitw atcas (M) 31,190 .12 .10 
re (E) 36,121 .12 10 
ie re (E) 4,942 .021 .021 


**Washington Observer & Reporter 
(M&E) 14,849 .06 .05 
Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader ... . (E) 19,724 .05 .05 


+Government Statement, April 1, 1921. 
**A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1921. 
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The Print Paper Situation 





Good quality imported print paper can be had at 
prices from 2}c. to 3}c. per pound c. i. f. Atlantic ports in 
any reasonable quantity. This paper can be bought on the 
basis of cash against documents at port of delivery, with 


right of inspection, or on thirty days’ time to reliable 
customers. 


Excellent quality Scandinavian paper is now obtain- 
able at $3.10 to $3.50 per cwt. This paper is fully up to 
best American standards. 


The large paper manufacturers are doing everything 
they can to keep contract tonnage at $80 per ton for the 
first quarter 1922, but are taking business at lower prices. 


In my opinion publishers are very foolish to pay over 
3 to 3c. for supply in first quarter 1922. Manufacturers 
are finding it increasingly difficult to market their 1922 
output and prices are bound to come down. 


Every ton of paper bought from independent mills 
or abroad, to protect ourselves from those who decline to 
specify fair prices for the future, means just so much 
quicker return to normal business. 


I am placing orders for publishers at lowest possible 
prices for good paper. 


JASON ROGERS, 
Publisher New York Globe. 


New York, October 19, 1921. 





















































